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Tuer is an isle whose palms voluptuous waving 
Invite my warmest thoughts to soft repose ; 

Whose queenly brow, the winds rebellious braving, 
Lifts to the stars its centuries of snows. 

Within her arms eternal Spring lies sleeping, 
Fair as an infant on its mother’s breast; 

To kiss her feet, the sparkling wavelets leaping, 
Lulled by her beauty, melt to azure rest. 


Isle of the lovely! by thy bough-fanned fountains, 
To stretch my limbs amid thy bowers of bloom, 
With joy would I forsake my wintry mountains, 
And leave my bosom’s sorrow with their gloom. 
here in my boyhood sad Virginia's story 
Breathed o'er my soul its perfumed poesy ; 
The sister-isle is robed in equal glory— 
T is there, my friend, that I would live and die. 


from that radiant shore a voice of sorrow 

Chills my warm wish—alas! my friend, 't is thine! 
Thou, who wert born to shine in Freedom's morrow, 

In the chill, fruitless shade condemned to pine: 
Lover of Byron! with a kindred feeling 

It warms thy clime, degraded, lovely still! 
Through vampyre lips ber last life-drops are stealing, 

And deepening woes her horoscope fulfil. 


*Ah! there,” it sighs, “ the Negro lifts to heaven 
His eyes, nor deems a righteous God reigns there, 
ince stripes and slavery to his lot are given, 
And of his very flesh his lord is heir. 
There soaring souls by vulture pangs are riven, 
Who of his blood one doubtful drop inherit ; 
Far from the social circle are they driven, 
That drop outweighing e’en the noblest merit!” 


Then give me back my own romantic island ; 
For Freedom's garb of snow protects her form; 
There, though the soil be rude, the heart is Highland, 
The sister of the eagle and the storm. 
Leave thy false Eden of the orient billow ; 
On the stern hills afar come dwell with me; 
Hang thy sad lute upon the weeping willow, 
Nor sing the song of thy captivity! 
But no: far dearer, to thy generous bosom, 
Childhood's bright spot, though thou hast suffered long; 
In golden sunshine may thy hopes reblossom, 
And thy soul wake in overwhelming song. 
Strike, then, the lyre! a soul in every chord, 
Such as Tyrtwus woke in ancient days ; 
Make it puissant as the warrior’s word, 
Till Freedom bless its patriotic lays. 
Tell them thy youthful stem, unbent, unbroken, 
Above the shade shall lift its head on high; 
That Byron's genius to thy soul hath spoken, 
And bade it bloom 'mid the sterility: 
Show them who doomed thy youth, untaught, to languish 
—Fancy’s bright fruit on thine uncultured bough— 
And, to repay long wintry years of anguish, 
Claim the fresh laurel for thy youthful brow. 
Far from my tomb, beyond the waste of ocean, 
thy native sky above thee glow: 
Yet eh forget not & lost friend's deyotion, 
Thou who hast known my heart and weighed its wo: 
Enshrine my memory in thy saddest numbers, 
Too far to plant the willow o'er my rest; 
And love the star that shines upon my slumbers, 
By the blue Seine, far in the golden West! 











Peris, 1639. vi 


From Bentley's Miscellany for August. 
THE PHANTOM FUNERAL. 
BY THE AUTHOR O£ ‘THE ONLY DAUGHTER.’ 


Ar the distance of several miles from the scene which in 
a former legend we described, there is a winding passage 
through the hills, which leads to a very narrow and precipit- 
ous defile, called Glenshee, or Glensheic—that is to say, the 
Valley of Spirits. The glen itself is formed by the bases of 
the mountains, which fal!, many of them, in a sharp declivity, 
for several hundred feet, and is in its gorge filled with the 
waters of a small dark lake, over which no ray of sunshine 
has ever been known to shed a character of gladness. Along 
its farther margin there occur here and there nooks or corn- 
ers of table-land. Narrow they are, and always of a grotesque 
formation; for the hills are peculiarly wild and sterile in their 
character, inasmuch as « shelving mass of débris is the only 
surface which many of them present, while others are com- 
posed entirely of broken and rugged roeks. Yet, although 
narrow, there was a time when one, and rot the broadest, of 
these table-lands sustained a hearth round which a poor but 
honest family were wont to assemble. . The hut which con- 
tained that hearth was indeed of the very humblest order. 
It lay beneath the shelter of the precipice; and, save that its 
me chimney emitted at all seasons a delicate wreath of 
smok®, something more than a careless glance would have 
been required to convince you that such a thing was there. 
Moreover, round it, or near at hand, were such traces of 
man’s industry as such a spot might alone be expected to ex- 
hibit. A patch of green was beside the cabin door, which, 
from the strong contrast it presented to the brown and stunt- 
ed herbage near, you were at no loss to determine must be a 
potato field. A couple of goats, too, were tethered beside 
the threshold; while a few fowls, less than half-domesticated, 
scraped a scanty subsistence for themselves from among the 
roots of the heather. But in othef respects sign there was 
none, that in this melancholy defile man had set up his rest; 
| for the very roof of the cottage waved with long rank grass, 
and the blee-bell and wild thyme were abundantly intermixed 
with it. 
| Wiid as Glenshee is, however, and desolate, and lonely, 
there are not wanting features here and there which effectu- 
ally redeem it from the hazard of being condemned as utterly 
| repulsive. A clear mountain stream comes tumbling down 


| falls into the lake, not till it has threaded its way for a long 
| «pace amid overhanging rows of mountain-ash and the deli- 
cate alder. Over its banks, too, the sward grows rich and 
sweet, as if the soil were fertilized by the course of the tor- 
rent; while here and there the intervention of a rock gathers 
the waters into a heap, that they may spring off again in a 
tiny cataract of most pellucid beauty. But this is not all. 
The rivulet in question flows twestward—a circumstance not 
to be overlooked, as connected with the burthen of our his- 
tory; for streams which take this course have a virtue pecu- 
liarly their own. When the shadows of the trees fall on them, 
or of the rocks, or even of the clouds above, they become scrolls 
in wihch the favored among men ‘ may read strange matters ;’ 
and many a time and oft has this particular rivulet shown to 
the eyes that studied them for events that were to come. 

A good many years ago, the hut of which I have spoken 
was inhabited by old Robin Ure, the shepherd of Glenshee, a 
thoughtful and somewhat contemplative man, who had ar- 
rived at one of the latter stages of human existence, through 
some enjoyment, and a good deal of suffering. Robin was 
one of those philosophers of nature's forming, who feel that 
perfect happiness is not to be expected on earth, and who 
therefore school themselves to bear with patience, to look 
| back with resignation, and forward in hope. Robin was also 

a religious man in his own peculiar way; for, though he sel- 
dom went to church, from which, indeed, bis occupation cut 
him off, he catried his Bible with him to the hill-side and 
read it gratefully. And much need there was that Adam 
should find both there, and in the world of imagination which 
his native poetry created, some solace for the trials which the 
world of busy men brought him. He hed a kind, cheerful, 
and industrious partner, to be sure, who used her best en- 
deavors to render his home happy; but, woe is me! even the 





tenderness of a wife will not always suffice if it come alone. 
of the seven children, all of them daughters, whom God 
given them, one only survived; and she, albeit the very 

of their eyes, was to her parents a of i 
anxiety. She was @ fragile and a delicate thing, tender 
sensitive in her frame, which was but little adapted to 





|| trouble of its waters; for in the long nights of winter, when 


| the hill, making the ear glad with its everlasting music, and | 


struggle against the rude blaste of her native gien, and the 

vations to which at times she was Indeed 

ary, or, as the wild and poetic dialect of the glen has it, 
Mari, was a living instance of that caprice of natare, which 
plants flowers in a glacier, and scatters rills through a desert 
waste. Yet hers was not a mere physical debility—that is 
to say, the feebleness of the frame a deeper source than 
ordinary disease. The order of ber destiny had entailed upon 
Mari a supernatural gift, which sapped the foundations of her 
life, and stript her of every source of interest and employment 
belonging to her sex and to her nature. She was born to the 
inberitance of the second-sight—that strange and most mys- 
terious faculty, which may be traced nowhere except in the 
Highlands of Scotland; and the consequence was, that from 
her very cradle she bad been an object of awe, I had almost 
said of terror, even to those who loved her with the tenderest 
affection. Accordingly the poor child grew almost to woman's 
estate without having even an ordinary acquaintance with any 
beyond her own narrow family circle ; , as Robin and his 
wife could not fail to fall in some degree under the shadow 
of their unhappy child’s proscription, a stranger within the 
narrow vale of Glenshee—unless, indeed, it might be Mur- 
doch the shepherd of the ite mountain, who sometimes 
| came with a bonnet-full of black-berries, or a lamb’s-skin for 
| Mari’s winter bed-quilt—would have been almost as much 
jen object of curiosity as Gulliver in Brobdignag, or the first 
ship to the South Sea Islanders. Yet, as matters stood with- 
in, the household of Glenshee was by no means an — 
| one, when the spirit of the lonely maiden rested from 


the wooden boards were drawn snugly over the window, and 
the logs of dried fir glowed and crackled on the hearth, the 
good wife turned her wheel cheerily, and Mari rested her 
chin upon her father’s knee, and turned up to him the tus 
trous eyes which seemed to form quite the largest balf of the 
pale face they lighted, to listen to the wonders of wild poesie 
which he drew from a Gaelic volume of Ossian—the common- 
jest study of such among the Highlanders as study at all. 
When summer came again, the wizard maiden well to 
carry to the mountain’s brow afar off the broth or sowens 
| which formed her father’s simple mea!, and to linger upon 
| some bare peak which overhung the lake, till the sun went 
down in his glory, and the stars came forth in their gentle- 
ness. For it is one of the liarities of this strange malady, 
if malady it may be called, that the fit of inspiration neither 
| comes when the seer may desire its coming, nor admits of 
control or repression. There is, and there been, di 
tion everywhere. The Pythoness of old, the astrol of the 
middie ages, the fortune-teller of our own times, all have, or 
pretend to have, intercourse with unseen powers which they 
| control; but the second-sight is peculiar to the Scottish High- 
| landers, and a heavy burthen it is upon those individeals on 
| whom destiny may lay it. 

Mari was standing on the threshold of her fifteenth year 
when my tale commences, though her weak frame and stinted 
| proportions did not seem to claim, by several years, a period 
| of life so far advanced towards maturity. If the healthfnl 
breeze of the mountains had Mown upon her cheek with the 
invigorating influence which so often attends it, she 
would probably have been a beautiful specimen of tar postilons 
style of pediant loveliness ; for her features 


the frequency with which 
suggested the idea that her longing was to be at rest. 
One clear, blue, biting evening at the end of October, t 


beautiful Scottish season when the varied covering of tree 
mountain is yet stationary under the bright frosty atmosph 
of winter, , the rd, took his way up the mar- 


gin of Lochshee with his plaid drawn around him, and his 
bonnet pulled over his eyes in testimony of the sharpness of 
the air. The breeze came keenly over the mountain-tops, 
and swept the atmosphere of trace of cloud or haze; 
but without rippling the surface of the water, which lay, as 
usual, dark, clear, and motionless, as if under the spell of 
some viewless influence. The leaves of the mountain-ash 
were falling with that sad sighing motion, which seems to say 
that they are gri to resign their bright and brief exist- 





























; but the ier wych-elms yet retained their dark 
foliage, ay dhauglh sui oll euenating, thay oveneeeal 0 








bright blue sky and the delicate tint of the sunset with the 
ing season to which seemed to belong. 
urdoch took less heed of the beauty of the evening than 
we have done, for he was pushing briskly forward, and ap- 
to view with some complacency the unusual breadth 
of the column of smoke which rose from the cottage chimney, 
as if betokening the additional warmth of the blaze within. 
we rounded the last turn of the rocky foot- 
, Which led him by a sweep from the opposite mar- 
gin of the lake, and had put his foot upon the nearest of the 
stepping-stones which were to take him dry shod over the 
broad part of the stream, as it flowed over the level ground, 
when his eye caught the flutter of a plaid, and he looked hast- 
ily up the river to discover the owner of it, not doubting that 
Elspeth’s hour of milking had arrived, and that she had wrapt 
herself wp to follow its duties out of doors. The plaid, how- 
ever, as his quick eppeeengeenes. was suspended from a 
tree, and its folds prevented him from tracing any figure 


to 
whom it might belong, or which might have sheltered behind |} hi 


it. The thought glanced across him that Mari might have 
retreated to her favorite haunt, and he pushed his way through 
the brechans, with the intention of winning her home out of 
the chill autumn air to the mother’s warm hearth; but when 
he drew aside the plaid, which bung like a screen from some 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


tendance on the fox-chase out of the question; and having so 
secured the safety of the old man from the perils which threat- 
ened him, he availed himself of the good wife’s proffered re- 
past of cheese and bannocks, and once more retraced his 
steps down the side of the lake, forbearing, from motives 
which may be traced to the sensitiveness of the superstitious, 
|to lighten the load that weighed him down with its mystery by 
imparting any portion of it to the maternal hearth of Elspeth. 

A fox-chase over the giant hills, cliffs, and crags the 
Highlands is, no doubt, a species of amusement that may 
prove somewhat startling to the ear of a southern sportsman ; 
but when the hunt is described as performed on foot, and for 
ithe sole of exterminating the creature, which the 
| sheep-farmer finds so inimical to the interests of his fold, the 
| practicability of the exploiz may be admitted, though the 
perils attending it continue as betore ; for they who have had 
an opportunity of seeing the stout and fearless agility with 
which the young Highlander springs from crag to crag after 
is prey, or follows the hounds down the shelving sides of 
scaur and cerri, will confess that the chamois is won through 
| scarcely superior hazard. Accordingly, Mari’s prediction 
jof danger to the hunters on that rugged and most dangerous 
| promontory of the mountain called the Devil's Dyke was by 





my father, the kindest of fathers, and the wisest and the bes 
—he that would not break one of the least of the command” 
ments of God, nor teach others to disregard them—)hes re- 
fused me; and the sin shall be upon his head, and che suffer- 
ing upon mine. Promise me that you will be less headstrong, 
Murdoch, and that you will add-your words to mine, that we 
may move the old man from his pu ; promise that you 
will not attend the funeral of Angus Bane.’ 

Murdoch gave the excited creature the promise she desired, 
and then stood silent for a few moments, surprised end be- 
wildered. 

«Oh, Murdoch! Murdoch!” said Mari, in a voice of utter 
despair, “what shall we do to keep my father at home? 
Remember my words last mgbt, and then ask if any childish 
whim is on my spirit now. You, Murdoch, you can testify to 
| the truth of mine observance. You can say whether phanta- 
| sies struggle with truth within my brain till ithe crazed. Oh, 
| Murdoch! Murdoch! tell you the old man, that if he go to 
the burial, he will never return. Tell him that he will leave 
his child an orphan, and his wife a widow; and that his own 
old bones shall whiten where never a vuice will wail bis coro- 
|nach, nor kindly hand be nigh to close his eyelids, or to 





hazels, he became like one transfixed at the vision which met | limb and nerve, acknowledged; and he waited in considera- 


him. The poor child stood like one spell-stricken close by 
the verge of the streamlet, with her small fleshiess feet touch- 
ing the water, her hands pressed convulsively over her breast, 


ble anxiety the reports of the chase throughout the early part 


of the morning that followed its occurrence. It was not long 





| that his suspense continued ; for before noontide, a gilly from 


| streak bis corpse; that no lyke wake will be held over him, 


|mo means chimerical, as Murdoch, with all his strength of || nor grass grow green upon bis beart. Ob, Murdoch! Mur- 


| doch! is it not an awful thing to die unblessed, and by our 

| own wilful agency ?—to sleep with unhallowed things, and to 
leave those we love best without a prayer for them or our- 
selves?” 





and her eyes fixed with a wild and rigid stare upon the sur-| the other side of the hill came over to tell him that Angus | 
face of the stream, while the masses of long black hair, which | Bane had slid from the uppermost pinnacle of the craig, and 
waved by the action of the wind back from her unearthly and | dashed his head to atoms among the rocks at the foot of the |) 
colorless features, gave her, even in the eyes that were famil- } corri called the Devil's Stair, and to bid Murdoch come over 
iar with her wildest moods, an expression of frenzied excite- j to his funeral on the day following. 
ment. || A thoughtful and an awe-stricken man was Murdoch that | 
Murdoch hesitated for a moment, in doubt whether or not | evening, as be once more took his solitary way over the path | 
he could with safety arrest the young Pythoness in her mood | that led him to Benshee. His blood curdled in his veins as 
of inspiration; but apprehension for the afflicted creature's, he considered the verification of Mari’s prophecy, with the 
bodily health scone aed he advanced slowly, yet with a natural timidity which, even among the most steady believers 
warning noise, to her side, and said softly, in the supernatural, fails not to assail them on any immediate 
“The burn side is ower chilly for you, Mari dear; come | experience of its effects. He longed to be himself the first | 
with me to your mother’s fire. See how the chimney smokes; i to communicate to the girl the fulfilment of her wild predic- 
I warrant its cosier by the nook this bitter even than standing | tion, partly because he wished to judge of her faith ia her 
there without plaid or brogues upon you. Come your ways,’ own powers by her manner of receiving it, and partly because |) 
ari.’ | he was apprehensive of evil consequences, should she hear of | 
And he advanced nearer and nearer, with always a deeper the accident from a less heedful informant. His heart beat | 
tone of entreaty. The maiden stretched cut her hand with- quickly as he passed the scene of his Jast night's adventure, | 
out looking at him, and drew her friendly visitant closer to the | and he asked himself if it were possible that a frame so fee- 
water's edge. || ble could struggle long with such fierce emotions as he had | 
** Look you there, and see what your morning walk will be. | witnessed there; and, as the question arose, he involuntarily 
You are come to ask Robin Ure to hunt the fox on Craig Cail- | quickened his pace, as if in anxiety to learn the well-being of | 
lach—ay, ay; but Heaven sends me the power to keep him. | the unfortunate Mari. The shadows had deepened as he 
And I would keep you too; for you are one half o’ my trea- |, hastened along, and before Murdoch had crossed the burn, | 
sure of dust. There'!—there!—Will you doas 1 have warned | its surface was dimmed by the descending night; but a bright 
you, or will you dree the wierd that mun surely come ?” | spark glowed from the cottage window, and the wayfarer 
Murdoch looked eagerly into the water, but his gaze dis- | strode forward enlivened, and almost reassured, by the pic- 
covered nothing, except a dark spot upon its surface, caused ture his fancy presented of the snug group, and the warm 
by the shadow from one of the sharp cliffs as it deepened in welcome which awnited him. His visions, however, were 
the increasing twilight. interrupted; for before he crossed the threshold, he saw the 
“Well, well, Mari dear,” answered he at last, “there is door open, and a figure closely muffled, which he, neverthe- | 
nothing but the figure of the craig—there is surely nothing to | less, recognised to be Mari, stepped out into the darkness. | 
frighten you in a rock near which you have lived all your life. || He drew aside for an instant to watch her motions, half afraid 
And if I do wile your father to the fox-bunt the morn, he kens | to cross the young prophetess for the second time by his pre- | 
all the wild places in the corri ower well tw make it a dan-| sence, and yet determined, if possible, to prevent so dismal 
gerous chase to him.” | @ triumph of her disease as that to which be had been wit 
Mari made a movement of impatience, and exclaimed has-| ness on the previous night. He was concealed under the | 
tily, and, as it seemed, angrily—‘‘ Ah! dull, dark eye-balls, hazel bushes as she passed, but ber garments touched him; 
clogged with worldly-wisdom; see you not that withered || and from within the folds of her plaid he heard a loud ecb | 
cluster of beechen leaves that floats upon the burn ?—there is | and a plaining sound, that convinced him she was weeping | 
blood in its track, and it has lodged in the shadow of the | bitterly; and there was something in the natural and familiar | 
Devil’s Dyke. See!—see!—it shivers and trembles, and the evidence ef suffering, which transformed the afflicted being | 
water gurgles under it. Blood—blood and brains! God be | before him from an object of dread and horror to one of sym- i 
with us, Murdoch !—one of ye will find his last chase on yon | pathy and compassion. 
craig to-morrow. Ceme—come!” +. is it you, Mari dear?’ said he in a gentle voice, and walk- | 
The unfortunate prophetess, overcome by the terri- | ing up to her from behind. “‘ What's takin’ you out at this) 


' the mountain. 





young 
ble frenzy of her vision, staggered backward, pa! fell into 
the arms of the terrified and compassionate shepherd. 
Murdoch's blood ran cold at the mysterious language of the 
excited creature before him. That he had sought the cot- 


tage of Glenshee for the express of persuading Robin 
to join in the sport to which she alluded, was true; but 


it was Certain that no living thing had as yet been 
i - magne a Tiilesdios 
, veyed bys channel such as Murdoch was far too 
genuine a Highlander to contemplate withcut asbudder. He 
carried his unconscious burthen to her home, and committed 
her to the mournful and anxious attendance of Elspeth, who 
found a ready solution to the riddle of Murdoch’s scared and 
solemn looks in the situation of the poor little sufferer, whom 
he loved, as she well knew, téke 9 sister, and whom he had 
Fee ge Coe ene prone A her decase 





Robin was from home, far over the mountain ; and, although 

ee er eee baaily on ion of his return, 

M was not to be prevailed upon to wait him, but 
, as the 


for 
of so press- 
He 


himself, 
toilsome trudge over the hill would place his accidental at- 


tread 
his satisfied || me,” said she in of anxiety, “ ise, sound. Murdoch felt the 
accordingly, that the hour of Robin’s return from a mould one dying i ome at Sal i gm 


time o’ night, an’ the sky sae dark, an’ the wind sae snell as || 
it ise’en now? Surely the beasts are a’ clesed in by this’) 
time; an’ your mother could ha’e nae bit errand to tak’ ye 
doon the loch-side after gloaming. Come your ways hame 
| again, dearie, and leave that silly moon to look frae behind 
the clouds at her ain white face in the water, an’ ye shall see || 
her some other night, when there is nae wind to drive the || 
black curtain ower, an’ to cut ye through as this does.” 

The girl turned round to him at once, and answered ina 





plaintive and sorrowful tone, as she withdrew the screen from 
her face—“‘Is it you, Murdoch? I am thankful to God for 
sending you to me. I would have had a cold walk over Ben 
Shee if you had not come.’ 

“Ben Shee!” the herd; “ was it over Ben 
Shee that ye were bound, Mari, and in searcho’ me? What 
\con I do for you?—tell me that. I’se do it, whatever it may 

be;”’ and he drew her toward him, and wrapt the sheltering 

plaid closer round her shivering frame, while she continued 
to weep piteously, and clung to his strong arm, as if in en- 
treaty. _ 

“Promise me one thing, Murdoch of Benshee—promise 








ye 


bed, 
you refuse, it will bring me to the grave. Old Robin Ure, 


The poor girl stopped her gasping address, and her whole 
form seemed to heave with agitation. Murdoch soothed ber 
for a while with promises of his uttermost endeavors to move 
the resolution of her father, and she grew calmer under the 


|| hopes of success with which he strove to renssure her. 


* An’ what for should we no follow poor old Angus to his 
lang hame, Mari?” asked he at last. ‘ Angus was one of 
your father's oldest friends on all Ben Shee; an’ he must ha’e 
a gude reag§n for't before he agree to stay at hame, an’ let 
others mourn for him. Tell me, Mari dear, what ye are 
afraid for?” 


Mari flung the plaid far back from her face and bead, and 


| turned her forehead up to the white moonshine, till Murdoch 


could see that the beam itself was not more wan and death- 
like. Her features were all at work with the spell of her 
malady; she waved her arms for him to follow, and then flit- 
ted past him to a small ridge, or knoll, on the margin of her 
favorite stream. When she had gained the summit, she 
stood with her back toward the waters, her face turned fully 
up to the sky, and ber arms stretched out over the valley at 
her feet, the impersonation of an inspired priestess. 

“See, see, they are coming!” said she in an eager and 
concentrated tone, and with her eyes fastened upon some ob- 
ject in the valley, which Murdoch fancied the dim night alone 
prevented him from tracing; “ they are coming slow! —slow- 
ly—a bonny burial, an’ six mourners at the bier; they are 
coming o'er the moor o’ Chrom Dhu, and their black shadows 
are following them like spirits. Stand aside, Murdoch; they 
will pass even now, and we may count the bearers, and see 
if Robin Ure be among them.” 

Murdoch stared wistfully at the spell-bound creature be- 
fore him, and, as he scanned the deathly features and gleam- 
ing eyes, bis heart swelled with a compassionate longing to 
arrest, even in its progress, the destroying influence that was 
upon her. He felt that it could be no wisible shadow on 
which ber gaze was fixed with such a fearful intensity, for 
the moor of Chrom Dhu was far away over the other side of 
He took both her cole hands, and, chafing 
them gently with his own, spoke kindly to her in words of 
comfort and remonstrance. 

** Yon's no Chrom Dbu, Mari dear; it's your ain bonnie 
Gienshee, an’ there's nae living shadows moving on it; it's 
but the waving of your ain black firs you are looking at, and 
the clouds that are scudding so murkily ower the moor. Let 
us go, Mari; ye will catch your very death in this dreary 
night.”’ 

* Trees and clouds!" said the maiden with a terrible laugh; 
“do they bury each other, and walk in such goodly ranks as 
these do? Kneel down, poor clay, and you shall see.” 

Murdoch almost unconsciously obeyed her, and she stood 
hanging over him, so as to bring their figures into the closest 
possible contact; then, placing one hand upon her side, she 
bade him look through the angle formed by her elbow, and 
speak not till his gaze was done. The ibition was uD- 
necessary. Murdoch drew his breath between his closed 
teeth, the blood stood still in his veins, his flesh moved. and 
his brain sickened with horror. 

A funeral procession, in solemn and regular array, moved 
steadily along within a few paces of the spot where he stood. 
The pall, the bier, the coffin, and the habiliments, 
all were as distinct and palpable as the commonest occurren- 
ces of life; and gradually approached nearer and nearer 
with their slow somes movement, and ~ om es 
tread, till the t his crack as he measu 
the disniniehiag distance. ans came—dark, dismal, and 
solemn—nearer, nearer, and nearer—on came, with a 

which was the more horrible because it gave back no 
of a crowd; felt their 


passed him; felt the buri i 
ont a 
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ror. The faces of friends and kinsmen were among that 
company of wraiths, and Murdoch felt the arm of Mari grasp’ 
his neck with a convulsive clutch as the last stragglers passed | 
the spot. /Another, and another lingered; one more—it was | 
Robin Ure. A white mist fell upon the vision of Murdoch, 
and, with a scream of agony, he fell senseless upon the heather. 

When Murdoch awoke from his trance, he was alone. 
Mari had disappeared, the sky was pure and cloudless, and 
the full moon shed light and gladness over the valley. The 
shepherd arose, with a heavy sickness at his heart, and a be- 
wilderment in his brain, that his memory dim. He 
was gradually conscious of some deadly peril that hung over. 
his old and valued friend ; a peril which he had promised all | 
his efferts to avert, and which rendered his presence in the 
cottage an immediate necessity. 

The next moment he had turned his back upon the sheal- 
ing, and was wending his way with enfeebled steps toward 
his home. “TI have seen the future,” was his reflection; 
“and is mine a hand to change the decrees of Providence?” | 
Human companionship at that moment would have shaken 
again the scarcely-established intellect, and he walked home- 
ward. Sleep was not destined to visit the eyes of Murdoch 
during that, nor many succeeding nights of his existence; and 
the whole of the next day He walked about like one ina. 
dream, with the horribie spell of his memory clinging to him | 
like a fiend, and making the very sunshine black with its, 
presence. 

A dreadful mystery was before him; he knew not what evil 
it portended, but to look upon the similitude of the living, he | 
well knew, was to number them shortly with the dead, and! 
he felt, as it were instinctively, that he had seen Robin for 
the last time. A feverish desire was upon him to make one’ 
in that company of wraiths; and, despite his solemn vow to 
Mari, the temptation rose strong and vivid to follow in the 
train of Angus’s funeral, and witness, even at the cost of par | 
— in, the danger that threatened it. 


LITERATURE 





“ Whither, then, Mari,” said the submissively, 
“whither am I to follow you? You cannot reach Chrom Dhbu, 
were you as strong as 1 am, before morning, unless youclimb 
the south shoulder of the Devil’s Dyke; and, when ye are 
even on the top o’ the crag, it takes a stronger limb and firmer 
foot than yours to make its way down the other side.” 

“ There is no need, Murdoch,” answered the unfortunate 
in her former tone of helplessness. “‘ We can but look upon 
the work of doom were we beside it—that may as well be 
done from the crag itself.” 

The storm was somewhat abated when they set forth, and, 
though the snow still fell heavily, there was no impenetrable 
mist of moving wreaths to make their progress one of danger 
as well as of difficulty. Murdoch was hurried along by his 


frail conductress with an activity that seemed the effect of 


some supernatural gift. She made her way through the drift- 
ed snow with a speed which taxed even his own powers; and 
glided up the toilsome ascent which led to the Devil's Dyke 
so quickly and easily, that Murdoch felt his blood chill with 
the remembrance that she was not gifted like himself. At 
length the summit of the crag was gained, and Mari stood 
fearlessly on its ridge, and looked over inte the wild Lollow 
of Chrom Dhu. 

The Chrom was a lonely moor, or rather a peat-hagg, leaf- 
less and trackless, that yawned in one long stripe of savage 
sterility at the foot of the precipice. In the middle of the 
waste lay a small sheet of moss-water, unfathomably deep, 
but generally discernible from all points, stagnant and mo- 
tionless as it was, from the pitchy color of its surface, which 
was esteemed a sufficient warrant for the safety of the cattle, 
that might otherwise have been tempted to its margin. The 
wild singularity of the Chrom was this night completely 
veiled by the pure covering of snow that lay deep and spot- 





less upon its bosom. Even the black pool had been previ- 
ously frozen up, and retained, in consequence, its share of the 


|| universal shroud, The dull white hght of the sky, and the 


burial would take place at early morning; and, as the | uniformity of the earth, made every object, even the foot of 


church-yard lay far away, it was necessary that he should set | 
out over night, that he might join the procession in its march. | 
He was resolved to go. The clouds of the previous night | 
had fulfilled their omen, for a heavy fall of snow continued | 
throughout the day, and, by the bour of starting, had rendered | 


the mountain-path neither pleasant nor safe to traverse; but 


Murdoch was determined to share the peril of which he alone | 
had received the warning, and by midnight he was prepared 


to start. The storm still raged, and the wind drifted the | 
snow about in wreaths, ull the density of the atmos 
ver in his purpose. 


He folded his plaid about him, and 


quenched his solitary fire, and was about to extinguish the | 
lamp before he went forth, when a low knocking at the door, | 


and a feeble and continued moan, sent the blood to his heart, 
and the tremor to his limbs, which a less mysterious incident | 
might have lent them in the present fever of his imagination. | 

After a few moments of hesitation, however, the knocking 
was repeated, and Murdoch advanced to the door, wondering 
if any human applicant could indeed seek shelter on such a 
night. The gust blew out the lamp as he slowly undid the | 
fastening of the door and looked abroad upon the tempest. 
A dim object lay half across the threshold, and he moved it! 
with his hand before he could be convinced that thence issued 
the piteous moaning which met his ear, A very slight exer- | 
tion was sufficient to place the creature—by whatever de- 
nomination it went—upon its feet, and Murdoch turned it to 
the half-open door, that the vague light of the sky might give 
him the means, which the darkened cottage withheld, of 
identifying it. 

‘God pity you, poor shorn lamb! is it you 1" exclaimed the | 
stout Highlander, in a faltering voice, as the wasted linea- 
ments of Mari became visible from the folds of the plaid; 
“is it you, or is it your wraith that has breasted the wind | 
and the storm, for nae purpose but to scare the little sense || 
that ye left me clean awa’?”’ 1) 

“Murdoch! Murdoch!" answered the poor maiden in a! 


spent and feeble tone, that sounded itself like the wail of the | self with the thought that her terrible exertions were repaid 


tempest, ‘come your ways; it was indeed the spirit that || 


brought this wretched body over the mountain in life. Bless |, 


ings on you, Murdoch, for expecting me; the plaid and the | 


brogues will not be to seek. Come quickly, Murdoch. My || 


strength failed me, or I should have been earlier. Come—_ 
come! they are near the Chrom by this time,” and she pulled | 
the corner of his plaid, and turned once more toward the door. | 


“* An’ where is it ye would lead me now, Mari? ” said the | 


shepherd. “ Ye are no able for a longer walk the night. Sit 
down an’ rest ye, Mari dear, and tke off that snowy plaid, 
and I'll kindle up the logs again; and here's new milk in 
the corner, that I ight in, little thinking ye would need it, | 
and you ‘Il soon be warm and strong again; and by morning 
dawn we 'Il set off for Glenshee. Your poor mother will be 
half-crazed when she misses you.” And he strove earnestly 
to lead her mind from the subject of her continued ramble, 
but it was all in vain; she stamped her foot upon the ground 
impatiently. ‘Warmed and fed!" she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “when I might be looking my last upon those who 
will never be warmed or fed again! Man! I tell you tocome 
with me, if you would not rue it to the last moment of your 


‘ of an instant. 


| leapt from the crag at the moment of their immersion, and, 


the crag, distinctly visible; and Murdoch stood motionless, 
gazing downward, expecting each moment that he numbered 
to see the fnneral procession of Angus Bane enter the Chrom 
on its progress to the churchyard. 

The snow had ceased, and the dawn was far advanced, | 
leaving the whole sweep of the valley at their command ; | 
and before Murdoch had recovered breath from the steep as- 
cent of the crag, the foremost of the train of mourners ap- 
peared in view. They came in one large group, closely gath- 


be- | ered about the bier, and followed by one or two straggling 
came appalling; yet the spell-stricken as did not wa- | i 


lingerers, exactly as Murdoch remembered their arrange- 
ment in his vision of the night. On they went—their black 
figures clearly traced upon the white ground, and each one 
casting a long shadow, that loomed far over the earth. with a 
strange and frightful appearance in the solitude. On they 
came; and Mari’s breath came in suffocating gasps, and she 
tossed her arms wildly to the sky. Murdoch watched them 
with an eagerness that bound every sense into one long gaze. 
On they came, slowly, steadily—on and on, till they had 
reached the middle of the moor, Murdoch's heart quailed 
and sickened within him, and Mari laughed in her agony with 
a cry of madness. 

**God be merciful! The pool! the pool!" shouted Mur- 
doch till his broad breast heaved and strained with the effort. 

It was in vain. The doomed train had missed their way 
on that trackless desert, and were all in the centre of the 
lake before the treacherous ice gave way. It was the work 
One crackling sound reached even to the ears 
of the watchers—one fell plunge, and thebier and the mourn- 
ers, the dead and the doomed, were engulfed for ever! Mur- 
doch caught Mari in his arms, as in her frenzy she would have 


flinging her over his shoulder like a three-years’ child, he took 
his solitary way to the desolate cottage of Glenshee. 

The afflicted creature moaned and sobbed for a while in 
his arms, as if the fury of her paroxysm were subsiding, and 
as each gasp came feebler and feebler, Murdoch pleased him- 


by sleep. At last the sounds of her moaning ceased entirely. 
Her head hung heavier and heavier on his neck, and Mur- 
doch reached the shealing like one who walks in a dream. 
Mari was dead; and Murdoch gave to poor old Elspeth the 
body of her child, and the news of her widowhood, at the 
same moment. 

Murdoch's experience of second sight was not fatal. He 
in till alive, and =‘ A better and wiser man 

He rose the morrow morn.’ 


——_————s 


Harp Rvs.—Mr. Bildad W——, of K——n, one of the 
pleasantest towns in Plymouth county, Mass., was a stone 
cutter, and withal given to hard jokes.—One morning, as he 
was busily at work, surrounded as usual by a number of tomb- 
stones, carved out with the usual inscription, ‘ In memory of,’ 
he was greeted by Dr. F. who was riding by, on a visit to 
some of his patients. “ morning, Mr. W." said the 
one, ° at work, ptr by finish ae grave-stones as 

as ‘In memory of,’ nm you wait, I suppose, to see 
who wants a monument next."”—‘ Why, yes,” replied the old 
man, resting @ moment on his mallet, “ unless i 
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From the last Knickerbocker. 
SUMMER FRIENDS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Summer birds! Summer birds! 
Whither have ye flown? 
I was your dear companion once, 
nd now ye leave me lone! 
Beneath the wide boughs of the tree, 
Before my father’s door, 
I used to sit all day to hear 
The notes I hear no more! 
Summer brooks! Summer brooks! 
Whither do ye glide? 
How pleasant was my grassy couch 
our merry waves beside! 
My life was like your current, then, 
And smooth and swift it ran; 
There is no type in summer brooks 
For slow and thoughtful man. 
Summer dells! Summer dells! 
Oh, are ye still the same 
As when of old to your retreats 
In wayward mood I came? 
The turf is still as soft and green, 
As gently falls the shade ; 
And so 't would be, though in the grave 
This form were lowly laid. 
Summer flowers! Summer flowers! 
Where are the odors sweet, 
Brought by the cool and wafting airs 
That stole the summer heat ? 
I never see your petals now 
Wet with the early dew ; 
Alas! my fresh and morning hopes 
Have faded, , with you! 
Summer friends! Summer friends! 
The careless, light and gay : 
Ye too, with fortune’s sunny looks, 
Like birds, have flown away ; 
And like the brooks, and dells, and flowers, 
That I so loved to see, 
Remain within your happy homes, 
And never dream of me! 
—_—_—_ 
From the Hesperian and Western Magazine. 
‘AMELIA.’ 

* * * Tue first three or four pieces of hers that were 
given to the public were published rather by stealth than 
otherwise, so diffident was their young author, and ignorant 
of the presence of that <> oa which animated her 
soul. The medium of publication selected by her friends 
was the Louisville Journal ; and through this paper she re- 
ceived a faverable introduction to the world, from one fully 
capable of sympathizing with her spirit, understanding her 
genius, and appreciating the ‘forms of things unknown’ 
ich imagination ‘bodied forth.’ Since that 
time, scarce a fortnight has in which the gushi 
melody of her harp has not fallen upon the ears and touch 
the hearts of thousands of her countrymen; and recently, 
its notes, as a gentle and spiritual accompaniment to the 
voice of Old , have passed over the Atlantic, and 
drawn plaudits from those not apt to bestow praise where 
merit is not manifest. 

***** ** * And here, in ‘ Amelia's’ ‘ Lines Writ- 
ten on seeing an Infant Sleeping in its Mother's Bosom,’ 














life,” and she turped from him again with a gesture of com- 
mand, 


sick, and you are dectoring him; end then I keep right on! 


is one of those tender and beautiful pictures, with their 
delicate outline and rich warmth of coloring, which the 
genius of Mrs. Hemans used with such delight to paint: 


‘It lay u its mother’s breast, a thi 
Bright as a dew-drop when it > 
Or as the plumage of an angel's wing, 
Where every tint of rainbow beauty blends: 
It had soft violet eyes, that ‘neath each lid 
Half closed upon them, like bright waters shone, 
While its small dimpled hands were slyly hid 
In the warm bosom that it nested on. 


‘ There was a beam in that yOung mother’s eye, 
Lit by the feelings that she eould not speak, 


As from her lips a plaintive lullaby 
Surred the bright tresses on bet infant's check 
While now and with melting heart she pressed 


Soft kisses o'er its red and smiling lips— 
Lips sweet as rose-buds in fresh beauty dressed, 
re the young murmuring bee their sips. 
‘It was a fragrant eve: the sky was full 
Of burning stars, that tremulously clear 
Shone on those lovely ones, while the low lull 
Of falling waters fell upon the ear, 
And the new moon, like a pure shell of 
Encircled by the blue waves of the deep, 
Lay ‘mid the clouds that love to curl 
Around the stars when they their vigils keep. 


‘ softer as I 
we Nel ae as I gazed 


With a low song, her loved and cherished one— 
The bud of promise om her gentle breast ; 
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las life wears on! Her husband has ‘taken a jewel to his 


For ’t is a sight that angel ones above : 
May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 
When Innocence the breast of Love 
Is cradled in a sinful world like this.’ 

‘Our Backwoods Postess!’ Alas, that we should have 
to tear the richest jewel from our own coronal, and place 
in Maryland, bas the honor of being the. birdrpace o 
in , has onor i irth-place ¢ 
Amelia B. Coppuck: and far be it from us to conceal, in 
an article like the present, the knowledge of this fact. From 
the deep-bosomed solitude of the Western wilderness, how- 
ever, first stole upon the ears of the American World the 
sweet strains of the young singer; and with this, and the 
certainty of her ever abidi among us, till her gushing 
melody is hushed in death, we are satisfied. ‘ 

The father of Miss Coppuck—a — and ingen- 
jous mechanic—removed to Kentucky from Maryland some 
four years since, and, after tarrying a little time at Lexing- 
ton, settled in Louisville. Amelia is one of a ae four 
or five children, among whom are two sisters 0 thap 
herself. She was about fourteen years of age at the time 
of her removal to the West, and had been for several years 
in the habit of stealing alone to her chamber, or into the 
fields and woods, and improvising verses. Some of these 
she sang, as they gushed from her fall heart, to the wild old 
airs; and such would live in her memory, and cccasio 
be warbied from her tongue, for weeks, and then pass inio 
forgetfulness. Others she would reduce to writing, during 
the impulse in which they were produced ; and those which 
were fortunate enough to get transferred to the blotted 
page held their existence thus by a very feeble tenure—for 
no sooner were they supplanted in her affections by a more 
recent child of her ess and burning fancy, than they. 
‘ the firstlings of her flock,’ were given to the flames, an of- 
fering to that Genius whose spirit she felt moving upon 
the waves of her soul, but whose character she could not 
comprehend, and whese mission to her was yeta mystery. 

e have alluded to Miss Coppuck’s two sisters. They 
have both been married several years and separated from 
her. Her mother is dead and reposes afar off. Her own 
lot is cast among strangers, in a strange but welcome Jand. 
And of the severance of persons, and the sundering of ho- 
liest ties, occasioned by these events, the young poetess 
has sung in some of the sweetest strains that ever gushed 
from the full heart of humanity. ‘ My Sisters’ is the brief 
and simple inscription of these music notes : 

‘ Like flowers that softly bloom together, 
Upon one fair and fragile stem, 


So were we linked unto each other, 
Sweet Sisters, in our childish hours: 

For then one fond and gentle Mother 
To us was like the stem to flowers. 


* The flow’ret’s stem, when broke or shattered, 
Must cast its blossoms to the wind, 
Yet round the buds, though widely scattered, 
The same soft perfume still we find ; 
And thus, although the tie is broken 
That linked us round our mother’s knee, 
The memory of words we ‘ve spoken, 
When we were children light and free, 
Will, like the of each tlossom, 
Live in our where’er we roam, 
As when we slept on one fond bosom 
And dwelt within one happy home. 


‘I know that changes have come o’er us— 
Sweet Sisters, we are not the same! 
For different now lie before us, 


paths 
And all three have a different name ; 
And yet, if Sorrow’s dimming fingers 
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Like dew-drops shaken in a blossom— 
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And yet, there is a something sad [The tng hes not yet arrived for either 


Mixed with these thoughts, like clouds that hover 
Above us in the quiet air, 
Veiling the moon's pale beauty over, 
Like a dark spirit brooding there. 





* But, Sisters! these wild thoughts were never 
Yours, for ye would not love like me | 
To gaze upon the stars for ever, 
To hear the wind’s wild melody ; t 
Ye 'd rather loek on smiling faces 
And linger round a cheerful hearth 
Than mark the stars’ bright hiding places, 
As they peep out upon the earth. 
But, Sisters, as the stars of even 
Shrink from day’s golden flashing eye, 
And, melting in the depths of heaven, 
Veil their soft beams within the sky, 
So will we pass, the joyous-hearted, 
The fond, the young, like stars that wane, 
Till every link of earth be parted, 
To form in heaven one mystic chain!’ 


We have 
Miss Coppuck ; and now ‘ anotherchange’ must come over 
the spirit of this dream. 
verses, that may be allowed to speak their own praises to 


every pure heart: 


‘Oh for the bright and gladsome hours 
When, like a wandering stream, 
My spirit caught from earth and sky 
The light of every beam ; 
When if into my laughing eye 
A tear-drop chanced to start, 
’T was banished in a moment by 
The sunshine of the heart! 
‘I’m musing on the happy Past 
—The first spring-time of: life— 
When every tone of wind and wave 
With melody was rife ; 
When all youth's hopes and promises, 
Those rainbows of my sky, 
Danced forth in fairy vision 
Before my wandering eye. 
* My beart is with the leaping rills 
That murmur round the home 
Where first my lips were taught to speak, 
My tiny feet to roam ; 
The sweet songs of the happy birds, 
The whispering wild-voiced breeze 
That caught the faint breath of the rose, 
And waved amid the trees. 
‘How many mournful memories 
Steal gently through my mind, 
Like spirit voices borne along 
Jpon the wandering wind; 
And as Thought leads me back agnin, 
I almost seem to trace 
In each sweet flower, and shrub, and tree, 
Some fond, familiar face. 
*'T is thought, because I smile on all, 
That I am vain and gay— 
That by the world’s light flattery 
I may be lured astray: 


Its fragrance out in sighs— 
That sad songs tremble on my lips, 
And tears within my eyes. 

‘ My thoughts are all as pure and sweet 

As when I was a child, 
And all my bright imaginings 
Are just as free and wild; 
And were it not for one bright link 
Within affection's chain, 
I'd wish to wander to that spot, 
And be a child again.’ 


There is a ‘ mystic meaning’ in the four lines which we 
have placed in Halics; and we almost fear to ‘read the 


we have fired, in the course of our remarks, ‘ with a sense 
of delight and of rove ;’ and therefore it is that we hesitate 
at this stage of our task. It is always disagreeable to be 
compelled to throw cold water upon a generous ardor.— 
Daty, however, is paramount to inclination—all which 
means that the ‘Amelia’ whom, a few pages back, we 
transformed into Miss Coppeck, must here undergo ano- 
ther is, and to our readers as 
Mrs. Welby! Cool down your ‘fuarnace-breathing bo- 
soms,’ y gentlemen, and tuck your tear-dampened 
handkerchiefs carefully out of sight! ‘It's no use takin’ 
on,’ as the sage Samuel Slick of Slickville says; for Mr. 
George Welby, a young Louisville merchant, is ‘ the happy 
man. Miss Coppuck was married to Mr. Welby some 
five or six months ago; and may that ‘one bright link 
within affection's chain’ which binds ber to the Wrst grow 





brighter and brighter, and stronger and stronger, for ever, 





| 
ken, in this paper, first of ‘ Amelia,’ then of | 
It shall be ushered in by a few | 


riddle.’ We know not how many young bachelors’ hearts || 


The time has not yet arrived for either analyzing the 
character of Mrs. Welby's genius, or scrutinizing her po- 
a a critical eye. the former is of a very high 

r no one can deny who bas any thing like a just ap- 
reciation of imaginative writings; that the latter flows 

m a heart which has been tou by the true wand of 
Inspiration, can be doubted by none but those who walk 
with their heads buried in cent.-per-cent. calculations, and 
carry their hearts in their pocket-books. More completely 
than any other t of our country, we think, with a seli- 
tary exception, Mrs. Welby comes within Shakspeare’s 
classification of : the lunatic, the lover, and the poet.’ She 
truly is ‘ of imagination all compact.’ She ‘ has her being’ 


| in an Ideal Werld, where the children of her burning fancy 


‘hive and move '—where the flowers of Paradise bloom and 


' breathe out their wealth of perfume—where the winds of 


Eden fan her bright cheek and lave her fevered temple, and 
where the lulling sounds of broeks, like Kedron, fall upon 
her euraptured ear. And there 


i] eseees ‘bright thoughts to her are given, 


As many as the clustering leaves of June, 
And her young heart is like a harp of heaven, 
For ever strung unto some pleasant tune.’ 

That this is a state the most favorable of any to poetical 
development we by no means believe; nor do we think 
that Mrs. Welby is to live in it so exclusively hereafter as 
she has done heretofore. Happy indeed might it be for 
her if she could! Bat a new existence is now opening 
npon her, the stern realities of which will soon gather 
about her way ‘This is the existence of Actual Life. And 
when the Palpable Presence of this world comes in contact 
with the Atr-Shapes of the Ideal, there will be a severe con- 
flict, in which dreams, visions, imaginings, hopes—ny, all 


| that in young life wears the feeling of immortality—shall be 
| overthrown, trampled npon, and ernshed for ever. But 


out of this conflict, and from among the wrecks of its ere- 
ating, she will come with a chastened heart, and with purer 
tastes, and higher purposes, and stronger hopes, and feel- 
ings that, having been tried in the tarnace, shall be mighty 
to suffer and to do. 

When Mrs. Welby shall have tarned this point in her 
career, her Poetry will wear a new aspect and speak of a 
new life; and then may it be freely examined, with aseru- 


' tiny that would now be unjust, and be safely subjected to 
|| tests which it could not now endure. 


W. D.G. 


= ? 


Tus Ixvesxtor or Inox Suips.—Amongat the most eccen- 
tric gentlemen in the world is Charles Alcott, Esq., of Me 
dina, Ohio, the original inventor of iron ships. Alcott is a 
native of Hartford, Conn., in which place his father was a 
highly respectable clergyman. He was educated at Yale 
College where he had the reputation of being a ‘giant in 
Greek and a fool in mechanies.” While he was a student he 
constructed several model ships, and in 1520, soon after he 

graduated, he brought letters of introduction from President 

Dwight to Dr. Mitchell of this city, to whom he submitted 
| his draughts and explained his theory. The Doctor saw lit- 

tle to commend in his inventions and doubted the feasibility 
| of his plans.—Nothing daunted, however, by the cool com- 
| mendations of so distinguished a personage, Alcott persevered, 
and cheered by the ridicule of his professional and other 
| friends, and borne down under the pressure of extreme pov- 
erty—having expended all the substance acquired by bis pro- 


They know not that my heart oft breathes fession in the pursuit of his favorite object—he succeeded in 


| obtaining Letters Patent as the original inventor of the ‘ self- 
| ballasting Iron Safety Ships.” After constructing, at @ great 
expense, numerous models, and publishing his specifications 
‘for the particular use of the ship-bnilders and naval archi- 
tects of the United States,” he rested from his labors, confident 
| that his invention would in the end revolutionize the art of 
| ship-building ; though to him it should bring neither money 
i hor reputation. 
| _ The English journals with their accustomed modesty, set 
|| down the invention of iron ships as a triumph of British gen- 
|ius; and while our citizens are importing and building vessels 
| exactly in accordance with his models and principles, the in- 
|| ventor and patentec is dependent on the poor income of a vil- 
|| lage lawyer for support, and the means wherewith to prose- 
|| cute other inventions. Evening Tattler. 
|| Finst-nate Bostxess.—A doctor in Vermont had a son 
|| who stadied his father’s » removed to a distant 
| State, married, and went into practice. After a lapse of 
| about three years, the father visited bis son, and during the 
| visit he requested the latver to take him around his ‘ride,’ 
that he might see the extent of his son's practice. Daring 


| the excursion the old gentleman remarked two new meeting- 
| houses, with grave- attached, which the informed 
| him, bad both been erected since his resi there. He 


also told his father that he had very frequent calls to a dis- 
tance from his regular circuit. Upon the old gentleman's 
return home, his wife asked him “ how Fred. was doing.” 

“ Well—very well—first rate,” he replied; “ he has already 
filled one grave yard full, another nearly so, and is doing & 
pretty fair chance business 
country 
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“rem the K.ickerbocker for August. 
THE WINDS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 

Sofily ye played a few brief hours ago; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee ; ye tossed the hair 

O'er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow ; 
Ye rolled the round white cloud through of blue; 
Ye shook from faded flowers the lingering ; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew— 

Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 


How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound, 

Ye take the whirlpools fury and its might; 

The in shudders as ye sweep the ground; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight. 

The clouds before you sweep like eagles past ; 

The homes of men are rocking in your blast; 

Ye lift the roofs like autu:nn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 





The weary fowls of heaven make wing, in vain, 
To ‘scape your wrath: ye seize and dash them dead. 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 
The harvest field becomes a river's bed, 
And torrents tumble from the hills around ; 
Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 
And wailing voices, ‘midst the tempest’s sound, 
Rise, as the rushing floods close overhead. 


Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray; 
Ye fling its waters round you, as a bird 
Flings o'er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray. 
See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings; 
Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 
And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 


Why rage ye thus? No strife fur liberty 
Has made you mad; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions, ull ye wrenched them free, 
Aod rushed into th’ unmeasured atmosphere : 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow, 

Free o'er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth's solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 


O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shores of Europe lies: 

The sceptred throng, whose feuters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes ; 

And arme 1 warriors all around him stand, 

And, as he struggles, tighten every bend, 

And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To jnerce the victim, should he strive to nee. 


Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of bis ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To warte the loveliness that Time could spare, 
To Gil the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


But may he like the Spring-time come abroad, 
Who crumbles Winter's gyves with gentle mght, 

When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 
Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light; 

Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet; 

The woods, long Gumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF A SCHOLAR. 

—- ( Continued.) 

AnD, first, one word with respect to its bodily effects: for 
upon all that has been hitherto written on the subject of opi- 
um, whether by travelers in Turkey (who may plead their 
privilege of lying as an old immemorial right) or by profes- 
sors of medicine writing «x cathedra, I have but one em- 
tic criticism to pronounce—Lies! lies! lies! I remem- 

r once, in passing a book-stall, to have caught these words 
from a page of some satiric author: ‘ By this time I became 
convinced that the London newspapers spoke truth at least 
twice a week, viz., on Tuesday and Saturday, and might 
safely be depended upon for——the list of bankrupts.” In 
like manner, I do by no means deny that some truths have 
been delivered to the world in regard to opium: thus it has 
been repeatedly affirmed by the learned, that opium is a dusky 
brown in color; and this, take notice, I grant. Secondly, 
that it is rather dear; which also I grant; for in my time 
East India opium has been three guineas a pound, and Tur- 
key eight. And, thirdly, that if you eat a good deal of it, 
most probably you must——do what is particularly disagreea- 
ble to any man of regular habits, viz., die." These weighty 


* Of this, however, the learned appear latterly to have doubted ; for 
ina ey edition of Buchan's ‘ estic Medicine,’ which | once 
eaw in the hands of a farmer's wife who was stadying it for the bene- 
Git of her health, tho Doctor was made to say: “fle particularly 
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propositions are, all and singular, true; I cannot gtinse: 
them; and truth ever was, and will be, commendable. | ut 
in these three theorems, I believe we have exhausted the 





of opium. And therefore, worthy doctors, as there seems to 
be room for further discoveries, stand aside, and allow me to 
come forward and lecture on this matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as taken for granted, 
hy all who ever mention opium, formally or incidentally, that 
it does, or can, produce intoxication. Now, reader, assure 
yourself, meo periculo, that no quantity of opium ever did, or 
could intoxicate. As to the tincture of opium, (commonly 
called laudanum,) that might certainly intoxicate it a man 
could bear to take enough of it; but why? Because it con- 
tains so much proof spirit, and not because it contains so 
much opium. But crude opium, I affirm peremptorily, is in- 
capable of producing any state of body at all resembling that 
which is produced by alcohol; and not in degree only inca- 
pable, but in kind. It is not in the quantity of its effects 
merely, but in the quality, that it differs altogether. The 
pleasure given by wine is always mounting. and tending to a 
crisis, after which it declines; that from opium, when once 
generated, is stationary for eight or ten hours. The first, to 
borrow a technical distinction from medicine, is a case of 
ucute, the second of chronic pleasure. The one is a flame, 
the other a steady and equable glow. But the main distinc- 
tion lies in this, that whereas wine disorders the mental fac- 
| ulties, opium, on the contrary, (if taken ima proper manner, ) 
introduces among them the most exquisite order, legislation 
and harmony. Wine robs a man of his self-possession; opi- 
um greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the 
| judgement, and gives a preternatural brightness, and a vivid || 
exaltation to the contempts and the admirations, the loves | 
and the hatreds, of the drinker; opium, on the contrary, |) 
| communicates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties, act- 
jive or passive; and with respect to the temper and moral 
|| feelings in general, it gives simply that sort of vital warmth 
which is approved by the judgement, and which would pro- 
|| bably always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or 
|jantediluvian health. Thus, for instance, opium, like wine, 
' 





gives an expression to the heart and the benevolent affec- 
tuons—but then, with this remarkable difference, that in the 
sudden development of kind-heartedness which accompanies 
|| inebriation, there is always more or less of a maudlin charac- 
} ter, which exposes it to the contempt of the bystander. Men 
| shake hands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears—no 
mortal knows why—and the sensual creature is clearly up- 
| permost. But the expansion of the benigner feelings, inci- 
| dene to opium, is no febrile access, but a healthy restoration 
|| to that state which the mind would naturally recover upon 
|| the removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain that had dis- 











H just and good. True it is, that even wine, up to 6 certain 


stock of knowledge as yet accumulated by man on the subject || himself taken 


turbed or quarreled with the impulses of a heurt originally | 


ever, candidly acknowledge that I have met with one person 
who bore evidence to its intoxicating power, such as stag- 
gered my own incredulity; for he was a surgeon, and had 
i opium largely. J happened to say to him, that 
his enemies (as I had heard) charged him wi non- 

that his friends apologized for him by 
suggesting that be was constantly in a stave of intoxication 
from opi _ Now the accusation, said I, is not prima facie, 


q 
i 


surprise, however, 
friends were in the right. “I will maintain,” said he, “that 
I do talk nonsense ; and secondly, I will maintain that I do 
not talk nonsense principle, or with view to profit, 
but solely and simply,” said he, “ solely — | simply—solely 
and simply ” (repeating it three times over) “ because I am 
drunk with opium; and that daily.” I replied that, as to 
the allegation of his enemies, as it seemed to be i 

upon such respectable testimony, seeing that the three parties 
concerned all agreed in it, it did not become me to question 
it; bat the defence set up 1 must demur to. He proceeded 
to discuss the mater, and to lay down his reasons; but it 
seemed to me so impolite to pursue an argument which must 
have presumed a man mistaken in a point belonging to his 
own profession, that I did not press him even when his course 
ef argument seemed open to objection—not to mention that a 
man who talks nonsense, even though ‘ with no view to profit,” 
is not altogether the most agreeable partner in a dispute, 
whether as opponent or respondent. I confess, however, 
that the authority of a surgeon, and one who was reputed a 
good one, may seem a weighty one to my prejudice ; but still 
I must plead my experience, which was greater than his 
greatest by 7000 drops a day; and, though it was not possi- 
ble to suppose a medical man unacquainted with the charac- 
teristic symptoms of vinous intoxication, it yet struck me that 
he might proceed on a logical error of using the word intoxi- 
cation with too great latitude, and extending it generically 
to all modes of nervous excitement, instead of restricting it 
as the expression for a specific sort of excitement, connected 
with certain diagnostics. Some people have maintained, in 
my hearing, that they had been drunk upon green tea; anda 
medical student in London, for whose knowledge in his pro- 


| fession I have reason to feel great respect, assured me 


other day that a patient in recovering from illness had got 
drunk on a beef-steak. 

Having dwelt so on this first and leading error, in respect 
to opium, I shall notice very briefly a second and a third; 
which are, that the elevation of spirits produced by opium is 
necessarily followed by a proportionate depression, and that 
the natural and even immediate consequence of opium is tor- 
por and stagnation, animal and mental. The first of these er- 
rors I shall content myself with simply denying; assuring my 
reader that, for ten years during which I took opium at in- 
tervals, the day succeeding to that on which I allowed my- 


|| point, and with certain men, rather tends to exalt and to |j self this luxury was always a day of unusually good spirits. 


\ steady the intellect. I myself, who have never been a great 
| wine-drinker, used to find that half a dozen glasses of wine 

advantageously affected the faculties—brightened and intensi- 

fied the consciousness—and gave to the mind a feeling of be- || 
ling *ponderibus librata suis;’ and certainly it is most ab- 
\\ surdly said, in popular language, of any man, that he is dis- 
|| guised in liquor; for, on the contrary, most men are disguised 
|| by sobriety; and it is when they are drinking (as some old 
| gentleman says in Athenwus) that men display themselves in |, 
| their true complexion of character; which surely is not dis- |) 
| guising themselves. But still, wine constantly leads a man || 





With respect to the torpor supposed to follow, or rather 
(if we were to credit the numerous pictures of Turkish opi- 
um-eaters) to accompany the practice of opium-eating, I de- 
ny that also. Certainly, opium is classed under the head of 


| narcotics; and some such effect it may produce in the end ; 


but the primary effects of opium are always, and in the high- 
est degree, to excite and stimulate the system. This first 
stage of its action always lasted with me, during my noviciate, 
for upward of eight hours; so that it might be the fault of 
the opium-eater himself if he does not so time bis exhibition 
of the dose (to speak medically) as that the whole weight of 


\l to the brink of absurdity and extravagance; and, beyond a || its narcotic influence may descend upon his sleep. Turkish 


| lectual energies; whereas opium always seems to compose || 
what had been agitated, and to concentrate what had been |} 
distracted. In short, to sum up all in one word, a man who |} 
yi inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and feels that he 

is, in a condition which calls up into supremacy the merely 
human, too often the brutal, part ofhis nature. But the opi- 
um-eater ([ speak of him who is not suffering from any dis- 
ease, or other remote effects of opium) feels that the diviner 
part of his nature is paramount; that is, the moral affections 
are in a state of cloudless serenity; and over all is the great 
light of the majestic intellect. 

This is the doctrine of the true church on the subject of 
opium ; of which church I acknowledge myself to be the only 
member—the alpha and the omega. But then it is to be re- 
collected that I speak from the ground of a large and pro- 
found personal experience ; whereas most of the unscientitic* 
authors who have at all treated of opium, and even of those 
who have written expressly on the materia medica, make it 
evident, from the borror they express of it, that their experi- 
mental knowledge of its action is none at all. 1 will, bow- 











ful never to take above five-and-twenty ounces of laudanum at ence ;” 
the true reading being probably five-and-twenty dreps, which are 
held equal to about one grain of crude opium. 

* Among the great herd of travelers, &c., who show sufficiently by 
their stupidity that they never held any intercourse with opium, | 
must caution my reader especially against the brilliant author of ‘An- 
astasius.’ This geutieman, whose wit would lead ove to presume him 
an opium-eater, has made it impossible to consider him in that char- 
acter from the grievous misrepresentation which he gives of its ef- 
fects, at p. 215—17 of Vol. 1. Upon consideration it must appear such 
to the author himself; for, waiving the errors I have iusisted on in 
the text, which (and others) are adopted in the fullest manner, 





| certain point, it is sure to volatilize and to disperse the intel- | opium-eaters, it seems, are absurd enough to sit, like so many 


equestrian statues, on logs of wood as stupid as themselves. 
But that the reader may judge of the degree in which opium 
is likely to stupefy the faculties of an Englishman, I shall (by 


| way of treating the question illustratively, rather than argu- 


mentatively) describe the way in which I myself often passed 
an opium evening in London, during the period between 1804 
—1812. It will be seen, that at least, opium did not move 
me to seek solitude, and much less to seek inactivity, or the 
torpid state of self-involution ascribed to the Turks. I give 
this acceunt at the risk of being pronounced a crazy enthusi- 
ast or visionary; but I regard that little. I must desire my 
reader to bear in mind that I was a hard student, and at se- 
vere studies all the rest of my time; apd certainly I had a 
right occasionally to relaxations as well as other people. 
These, however, Lallowed myself but seldom. 

The late Duke of used to say, “ Next Friday, by the 
blessing of Heaven, I purpose to be drunk;” and in like 
manner I used to fix Peforeband how often, within a given 
time, and when, I would commit a debauch of opium. This 
was seldom more than once in three weeks ; for at that time 

‘ jum,’ and is yet able to deliver w is 
eae pom. rad pele roe Be coummal on the bad eSects won 
practice, is but an indifferen t evidence that opium either kills people 
prematurely, or sends them into a mad-hoyse. But, for my part, I 
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I could not have ventured to cali every day (as I did after 
ward) for ‘a glass of laudanum negus, warm, and without 
sugar.’ No; as I have said, I Ae ms drank laudanum, at 
that time, more than once in three weeks. This was usually 
on e Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for which was 
this: In those days Grassini sang at the ; and her voice 
was delightful to me beyond all that I ever heard. I 
know not what may be the state of the -House now, 
having never been within its walls for seven or eight years, 
but at that time it was by much the most pleasant place of 
lic resort in London for passing an evening. Five shil- 
ings admitted one to the gallery, which was subject to far 
less annoyance than the pit of the theatres. The orchestra 
was distinguished by its sweet and melodious grandeur from 
all English orchestras, the composition of which, I confess, 
is not acceptable to my ear, from the predominance of the 
clangorous instruments, and the absolute tyranny of the violin. 
The choruses were divine to hear; and when Grassini ap- 
_ in some interlude, as she often did, and poured forth 
passionate soul as Andromache, at the tomb of Hector, 
&c., I question whether any Turk, of all that ever entered the |, 
Paradise of opium-eaters, can have had half the pleasure | | 
had. But, indeed, I honor the barbarians too much by sup- || 
posing them capable of any pl * approaching to the in- | 
teliectual ones of an Englishman. For music is an intellect-| 
ual or a sensual pleasure, according to the temperament of 
him who hears it. And, by the by, with the exception of the | 
fine extravaganza on that subject in Twelfth Night, I do not 
recollect more than ene thing said adequately on the subject 
of music in all literature: it is a passage in the ‘ Religio 
Medici’* of Sir T. Browne; and, though chiefly remarkable 
for its sublimity, has also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it 
points to the true theory of musical effects. The mistake of 
most people is to suppose that it is by the ear they communi- 
cate with music, and. therefore, that they are purely passive 
to its effects. But this is not so: it is by the reaction of the 
mind upon the notices of the ear, (the matter coming by the 
senses, the form from the mind,) that the pleasure is con- 
structed ; and therefore it is that people of equally good ear 
differ so much in this point from one another. Now opium, , 
by greatly increasing the activity of the mind, generally in- | 
creases, of necessity, that particular mode of its activity by | 
which we are able to construct out of the raw material of on- | 
ganic sound an elaborate intellectual pleasure. But, says a 
friend, a succession of musical sounds is to me like a collec- 
tion of Arabic characters: I can attach no ideas to them. | 
Ideas! my good sir? there is no occasion for them: all that 
class of ideas which can be available in such a case, has a 
language of representative feelings. But this is a subject 
foreign to my present purposes ; it is sufficient to say, that a 
chorus, &c., of elaborate harmony, displayed before me, as in 
& piece of arras work, the whole of my past life—not, as if 








recalled by an act of memory, but as if present and incar- | 


nated in the music—no longer painful to dwell upon—but the 
detail of its incidents removed, or blended in some hazy ab- 
straction ; and its passions exalted, spiritualized and sublimed. 
All this was to be had for five shillings. And over and above 
the music of the stage and the orchestra, I had all around me, 
in the intervals of the performance, the music of the Italian 
language talked by Italian women; for the gallery was usu- 
ally crowded with Italians; and I listened with a pleisure 
such as that with which Weld the traveler lay and listened, 
in Canada, to the sweet laughter of Indian women; for the 
less you understand of a the more sensible you are 
to the melody or harshness of its sounds. For such a pur- 
, therefore, it was an advantage to me that I was a poor 
talian scholar, reading it but little, and not speaking it at 
all, nor understanding a tenth part ef what I heard spoken. 
These were my Opera pleasures. But another pleasure I 
had which, as it could be had only on a Saturday night, oc- 
casionally struggled with my love of the Opera; for at 
that time Tuesday and Saturday were the regular Opera 
mights. On this subject I am afraid I shall be rather obscure, 
but, I can assure the reader, not at all more so than Marinus 
in his life of Proclus, or any other biographers and auto-bi- 
Ographers of fair tation. This pleasure I have said, was || 
to be had only on a Saturday night. What then was Satur- 
day night to me more than any other night? I had no labors 
that I rested from—no wages to receive. What needed I to 
care for Saturday night, more than as it was a summons to | 
hear Grassini? True, most logical reader; what you say is 
unanswerable. And yet so it was and is, that, whereas dif- | 
ferent men throw their feelings inte different channels, and 
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rest introductory to another rest—and divided by a whole day 
and two nights from the renewal of wil. On this account | 
feel always, on a Saturday night, as though I also were re- 
leased from some yoke of labor, had some wages to receive, 
and some luxury of repose to enjoy. For the sakes there- 
fore, of witnessing, upon as large a scale as possible, a spec- 
tacle with which my sympathy was so entire, I used often, on 
Saturday nights, after I had taken opium, to wander forth, 
without much regarding the direction ur the distance, to all 
the markets and other parts of London, to which the re- 
sort on a Saturday night for laying out their wages. Many a 
family party, consisting of a man, his wife, and sometimes 
one or two of his children, have [ listened to as they stood 
consulting on their ways and means, on the strength of their 











conciled with the peace which is in the grave; motions of 
the intellect as unwearied as the heavens, yet for all anxie- 
ties a halcyon calm; a tranquillity that seemed no product 
of inertia, but as if resulting from mighty and equal antago- 
nisms—infinite activities, infinite repose. 

Oh ! just, subtle, and mighty opium! that to the hearts of 
poor and rich alike, for the wounds that will never heal, and 
for ‘ the pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel,’ bringest en as- 
suaging balm! Eloquent opium! that with thy potent rhet- 
oric stealest away the purposes of wrath, and to the guilty 
man for one night givest back the hopes of his youth, and 
hands washed pure from blood—and to the proud man, a 
brief oblivion for 

* Wrongs uwaredress'd and insults unavenged ;' 





exchequer or the price of houschold articles. Gradually ||| that summonest to the chancery of dreams, for the triumphs 
became familiar with their wishes, their dithculties, and their || 0f *uffering innocence, false witnesses; and confoundest per- 
opinions. Sometimes there might be heard murmurs of dis- || JUrY i and dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges— 
content; but far oftener expressions on the countenance, or thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic 
uttered in words, of patience, hope, and tranquillity. And || '™*eery of the brain, cities - ae Se the art of 
taken generally, I must say, that in this point at least, the || P’hidias and ! raxiteles—beyo Ce opancer of Babylon and 
poor are far more philosophic than the rich; that they show || Hekatémpylos; and ‘from the anarchy of dreaming sleep 
a more ready and cheerful submission to what they consider || “allest into sunny light the faces of long-buried beauties, and 
as irremediable evils, or irreparable losses. Whenever I saw | the blessed household countenances, cleansed from the ‘ dis- 
occasion, or could do it without appearing to be intrusive, 1 | honors of the grave.’ Thou only givest these gifts to man; 
joined their parties, and gave my opinion upon the matter in || and thou bess the keys of Paradise, oh, just, subtle, and 
discussion, which, if not always juaicious, was always received | mighty opium ! te 

indulgently. If wages were a little higher, or expected tobe || _Ixtropuction To THE Pains or Op1um.—Courteous, and, 
so, or the quartern loaf a bttle lower, or it was reported that | I hope, indulgent reader, (for all my readers must be indul- 
onions and butter were expected to fall, I was glad; yet, if|) gent ones, or else, I fear, I shall shock them too much to 
the contrary were true, | drew from opium some means of || count on their courtesy.) having accompanied me thus far, 
consoling myself. For opium (like the bee, that extracts its || now let me request you to move onward, for about eight years ; 
materials indiscriminately from roses and from the soot of || that is to say, from 1804 (when I have said that my acquaint- 
chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a compliance with | ance with opium first began) to 1812, The years of aca- 
the master key. Some of these rambles led me to great dis-| demic life are now over and gone—almost forgotten; the swu- 
tances; for an opium-eater is too happy to observe the mo- | dent's cap no longer presses my temples; if my cap exist at 
tion of time. And sometimes in my attempts to steer home- | all, it presses those of some youthful scholar, I trust, as . 
ward, upon nautical principles, by fixing my eye on the pole-! py as myself, and as passionate a lover of knowledge. My 
star, and seeking ambitiously for a north-west passage, in-) gown is by this time, I dare say. in the snme condition with 
stead of circumnavigating all the capes and head-lands I had | many thousands of excellent books in the Bodleian, viz., dili- 
doubled in my outward voyage, I came suddenly upon such | gently perused by certain studious moths and worms ; or de- 
knotty problems of alleys, such enigmatical entries, and such parted, however, (which is all that I know of its fate,) to that 
sphynx’s riddles of streets without thoroughfares, as must, I | great reservoir of somewhere, to which all the tea-cups, tea- 
conceive. baffle the audacity of porters and confound the in- caddies, tea-pots, tea-kettles, Xc., have departed, (not to speak 
tellects of hackney-coachmen. I cou'd almost have believed, | of still frailer vessels, such as glasses, decanters, bed-makers, 





| at times, that I must be the first discoverer of some of these | &c.,) which occasional resemblances in the present genera- 


terra incognita, and doubted whether they had yet been laid | tion of tea-cups, &c., remind me of having once ‘ 
down in the modern charts of London. For all this, bow- | but of whose departure and final fate I, in common with most 
ever, I paid a heavy price in distant years, when the human | gownsmen of either university, could give, I suspect, but an 
face tyrannized over my dreams, and the perplexities of my | obscure and conjectural history. The persecutions of the 
steps in London came back and haunted my sleep, with the | chapel-bell, sounding its unwelcome summons to six o'clock 
feeling of perplexities moral or intellectual, that brought con- | matins, interrupts my slumbers no longer; the porter who 
fusion to the reason, or angush and remorse to the conscience. | rang it, upon whose beautiful nose (bronze, inlaid with cop- 

Thus I have shown that opium does not, of necessity, pro- | per) I wrote, in retaliation, so many Greek epigrams, while 
duce inactivity or torpor; but that, on the contrary, it often I was dressing, is dead, and has ceased to disturb apy body ; 
led me into markets and theatres. Yet, in candor, I will ad- || and I, and many others who suffered much from his tintinna- 
rit that markets and theatres are not the appropriate haunts | bulous propensities, have now agreed to overlook bis errors, 
of the opium-eater when in the divinest state incident to his | and have forgiven him. Even with the bell I am now in 
enjoyment. In that state, crowds become an oppression to charity. It rings, I suppose, as formerly, thrice a day, and 
him—music even, too sensual and gross. He naturally seeks | cruelly annoys, | doubt not, many worthy gentlemen, and dis- 
solitude and silence, as indispensable conditions of those | turbs their peace of mind. But as to me, in this year 1812, 
trances, or profoundest reveries, which are the crown and I regard its treacherous voice no longer (treacherous I call it, 
consummation of what opium can do for human nature. I, | for, by some refinement of malice, it spoke in as sweet and 
whose disease it was to meditate too much, and to observe | silvery tones as if it had been inviting one to a party;) its 
too little, and who, upon my first entrance at college, was tones have no longer, indeed, power to reach me, let the wind 
nearly falling into a deep melancholy, from brooding too much | sit as favorable as the malice of the bell itself could wish; 
on the sufferings which I had witnessed in Lond: n, was suf- || for Lam 250 miles away from it, and buried in the depth of 
ficiently aware of the tendencies of my own thoughts to doall mountains. And what am I doing among the mountains? 
I could to counteract them. I was, indeed, like a person | Taking opium. Yes, but what else? Why, reader, in 1812, 
who, according to the old legend, nad entered the cave of | the year we are now arrived at, as well as for some years 
Trophonius ; and the remedies I sought were to force myself previous, I have been ehiefly studying German metaphysics. 
ino society, and to keep my understanding in continual ac- | in the writings of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, &c. And how, 
tuvity upon matters of science. But for these remedies, I || and in what manner, do I live ?—in short, what class or de 
should certainly have become hypochondriacally melancholy. ! scription of men do I belong to? I am at this period, viz., in 
In after years, however, when my cheerfulness was more fully | 1812, living in a cottage; and with a single female servant, 


| L——, at about the same distance, that I have sate, from 


reestablished, 1 yielded to my natural inclination for a soli- 
tary life. And, at that time, I often fell into these reveries 


| upon taking opium; and more than once it has happened to | 


me, on a summer night, when I have been at an open win- 


| dow, in a room from which I could overlook the sea at a mile | 


below me, and could command a view of the great town of 


sunset to sunrise, motionless, and without wishing to move. 
I shall be charged with mysticism, Barhmenism, quietism, 





most are apt to show their interest in the concerns of the | &c., but that shall not alarm me. Sir H. Vane, the younger, 
poor, chiefly by sympathy, expressed in some shape or other, was one of our wisest men; and let my readers see if he, in 
their distresses and sorrows, I, at that time, was dis- | his philosophical works, be half as unmystical as 1 am. | 
posed to express my interest by sym thising with their plea- say, then, that it has often struck me that the scene itself was 
sures. The pains of poverty I had lately seen too much of ; | somewhat typical of what took place in such a reverie. The 
more than I wished to remember; but the pleasures of the , town of L—— represented the earth, with its sorrows and 
, their consolations of spirit, and their reposes from bod- | its graves left behind, yet not out of sight, sor wholly forgot. 
toil, can never become oppressive to contemplate. Now ‘ten. The ocean, in everlasting but gentle agitation, and 
Saturday night is the season for the chief, regular, and peri- | brooded over by dove-like calm, might not unfitly typify the 
odie return of rest to the poor. In this point the most hos- || mind and the mood which then swayed it. For it seemed to 
tile sects unite, and acknowledge a common link of brother- || me as if then first 1 stood at a distance, and aloof from the 
hood. Almost all Christendom rests from its labors. It isa || uproar of life; as if the tumult, the fever, and the strife, were 


* I have not the book at this moment to consult; bet I think the suspended ; a respite granted from the secret burdens of the 


| (hon: soit qui mal y pense, ) who, among my neighbors, passes 
by the name of my ‘ house-keeper.’ And, as a scholar anda 
man of learned education, and in that sense a gentleman, [ 
may presume to class myself as an unworthy member of that 
indefinite body called gentlemen. Partly on the ground as- 
signed, perhaps; partly because, from my having no visible 
calling or business, it is rightly judged that I must be living 
on my private fortune. I am so classed by my neighbors ; 
and, by the courtesy of modern England, I am usually ad- 
dressed on letters, &c., eaquire, though having, I fear, in the 
tigorous constrection of heralds, but siender pretensions to 
that distinguished honor, Yes, in ular estimation, I am 
X. Y. Z., Esq., but not Justice of the Peace, nor Custos Ro- 
tulorum. Am I married? Not yet. And I still take opium * 
On Saturday nights. And, perhaps, have taken it unblush- 
ingly ever since ‘ the rainy Sunday,’ and ‘ the stately Panthe- 
on,’ and ‘ the beatific druggist’ of 18047 Evense. And how 
do I find my health after all this opium-eating 1—in short, 
how do I do? Why, pretty well, I thank you, reader—in the 
phrase of ladies in the straw, ‘as well as can be expected.’ 
In fact, if I dared to say the real and simple truth, though, 
to satisfy the theories of medical men, I ought to be ill, I was 





passage begins—“ And even that tavern music, which makes heart; a sabbath of ; a resting from human labors. 
erry, anther med, in me strikes a deep St of devetion,” Aa ‘euish blesses ie the paths of like, r0- 


never better in niy life than in the spring of 1812; sa hl a 
sincerely that the quaatity of claret, port, or ‘ particular 
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deira,’ which in all probability you, good reader, have taken 
and design to take for every term of eight vears during your 
natural life, may as little disorder your health as mine was 
disordered by the opium I had taken for the eight years be- 
tween 1804 and 1812. Hence you may see again the dan- 
ger of taking “4 | medical advice from Anastasius. In di- 


vinity, for aught | know, or law, he may be a safe counsellor; 
but not in medicine. No; it is far better to consult Dr. Bu- 
chan, as I did; for I never forgot that worthy man’s excel- 
lent suggestion ; and I was ‘ particularly careful not to take 
above five-and-twenty ounces of laudanum.’ To this modera- 
tion and temperate use of the article, I may ascribe it, I sup- 
pose, that as yet, at least, (i. e. in 1812,) I am ignorant and 
unsuspicious of the avenging terrors which opium has in sture 
for those who abuse its lenity. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten, that hitherto I have been only a dilettante 
eater of opium. Eight years’ practice even, with the single 
precaution of allowing sufficient intervals between each in- 
dulgence, has not been sufficient to make opium pecessary to 
me as an article of daily diet. But now comes a different 
era. Move on, if you please, reader, to 1813. In the sum- 


mer of the year we have just quitted, I had suffered much in 
bodily health from distress of mind connected with a very 
melancholy event. This event, being no ways related to the 
subject now before me, further than through the bodily illness 
which it produced, I need not more particularly notice. 
Whether this illness of 1812 had auy share in that of 1813, 
I know not; but so it was, that in the latter year, I was at-| 
tacked by a most appalling irritation of the stomach, in all 
respects the same as that which had caused me so much suf- 
fering in youth, and accompanied by a revival of all the old 
dreams. This is the point of my narrative on which, as || 
respects my own self-justification, the whole of what follows || 
may be said to hinge. And here I find myself in a perplex- | 
ing dilemma: either, on the one hand, 1 must exhaust the 
reader's patience by such a detail of my malady and of my | 
struggle with it, as might suffice to establish the fact of my | 
inability to wrestle any longer with irritation and constant | 
suffering ; or, on the other hand, by passing lightly over this | 
critical part of my story, I must forego the benefit of s strong- | 
er impression left on the mind of the reader, and must lay my- 
self épen to the misconstruction of having slipped by the easy 
and gradual steps of self-indulging persons, from the first to the 
final stages of opium-eating (a misconstruction to which there 
will be a lurking predisposition in most readers, from my pre- 
vious acknowledgements.) This is the dilemma—the first | 
horn of which would be sufficient to toss and gore any column 
of patient readers, though drawn up sixteen deep and con- 
stantly relieved by fresh men: consequently that is not to be 
thought of. It remains, then, that I postulate so much as is 
necessary for my purpose. And let me take as full credit for 
what I postulate, as if I had demonstrated it, good reader, at || 
the expense of your patience and my own. Be not so ungen 
erous as to let me suffer in your good opinion through my own 
regard for your comfort. No; believe all that I ask of vou, 
viz., that I could resist no longer; believe it literally, and as 
an act of grace—or elee in mere prudence ; for, if not, then | 
in the next edition of my Opium Confessions revised and en- 
larged, I will make you believe, and tremble; and a force 
d’ennuyer, by mere force of pandiculation, I will terrfy all 
readers of mine from ever again questioning any postulate 
that [ shall see fit to make. 

This, then, let me repeat, I postulate—that at the time I 
began to take opium daily, I could not have done otherwise. 
Whether, indeed, afterward I might not have succeeded in 
breaking off the habit, even when it seemed to me thatallef- 
forts would be unavailing, and whether many of the innu- 
merable efforts which I did make might not have been car- 
ried much further, and my gradual re-conquests of ground lost 
might not have been followed up much more energetically— 
these are questions which I must decline. Perhaps I might 
make out a case of palliation; but shall I speak ingenuously? 








| been sitting down and loitering—rise up, if you please, and 


/curtain, and you shall see me in a new character. 


energy to spare; in fact I find it all little enough for the in- 
tellectual labors I have on my hands; and, therefore, let no 
See cee tae ea pe eae ga 

any of it upon desperate adventures of morality. 

Eatin drsetorent haunt datementtien. 
gle in 1813 was what I have mentioned: and from this date 
the reader is to consider me as a regular and confirmed opi- 
um-eater, of whom to ask whether on any particular day he 
had or not taken opium, would be to ask whether his lungs 
had performed respiration, or the heart fulfilled its functions. 
You understand now, reader, what I am ; and you are by this 
time aware, that no old ‘ with a snow-white beard,’ 
will have any chance of me to surrender ‘ the lit- 
tle golden receptacle of the pernicious drug.’ No; I give no- 
tice to all, whether moralists or surgeons, that whatever be 
their pretensions and skill in their respective lines of practice 
| they must not hope for any countenance from me, if they 
\think to begin by any savage proposition for a Lent or Ram- 
adan of abstinence from opium. This then being all fully un- 
|| derstood between us, we shall in futuce sail before the wind. 
|| Now, then, reader, from 1813, where all this time we have 


walk forward about three years more. Now draw up the 


(To be Continued.) 


SONG OF THE HOME SICK PANSY. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 

Give me back the sheltered spot 
Where my sister flow'rets grew— 

Where the morning lingered long, 
Bathing us with drops of dew ; 

And the taller shrubs would be 

As a veil for one like me. 











There, for ever, music rang, 

Waked by spiri s lingering near, 
But a requiem seems to sound 

O’er the lonely flow'ret here— 
There each leaf that round me grew 


Had a dear, familiar hue 


And we talked of many things, 
Swinging in the summer air: 

These are strangers all to me, 
And their looks not half as fair; 

They have no familiar ways 

Like the friends of earlier days. 


Give me back that sheltered spot, 
Give to me my own sweet home ; 
Let me live with those I love— 
Live without a wish to roam: 
When my leaves shall strew the ground, 


I would fade with friends around ! 
Portland Courier. 


—_ 





* «MY FRIEND, THE EMPEROR!’ 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 

Tue glorious career of Napoleon inspired a degree of en- 
thusiasm in the breasts of the people of France which had 
never been known to exist before under any—the most fortu- 
nate of circumstances. From the peer to the peasant, all 
idolized their hero, and Napoleon never discouraged the man- | 
ifestations of affection with which he was greeted wheresoever | 
he went; indeed, he gave such license to his people, even, 
after he had become Emperor, that their familiarities often 
became unpleasant and inconvenient. Among the most en- 
thusiastic of his admirers was the patriotic postmaster of a 
small place in Burgundy, bearing the name of Rouvray, who, 
upon two or three occasions, had the honor personally of 
driving the Emperor's carriage, and had been spoken to by | 
him familiarly. His first meeting with Napoleon was under 
circumstances calculated to awaken a lively feeling in the | 
breast of the Emperor, for the postillions who were driving 


. I wish to see you forthwith. Please to 


I confess it as a besetting infirmity of mine, that I am too | his carriage to Rouvray had fallen asleep, and the horses, in- | 
much of an Eudwemonist; I hanker too much after a state of | stead of going direct to the post-house, had wheeled round, | 
happiness, both for myself and others; I cannot face misery, || and, the night being dark, they bad nearly precipitated car- | 
whether my own or not, with an eye of sufficient firmness; || riage, Emperor and all, froma bridge. As it was, the carriage | 
and am little capable of enc ering present pain for the || was nearly overturned, and the post-master happening at the | 
sake of any reversionary benefit. On some other matters I || moment to be returning, with two of his men, from the next 
can agree with the gentlemen in the cotton-trade” at Man- || town, perceiving the danger, rushed toward the Emperor's 
chester in affecting the Swic philosophy; but not in this. Heantege, and prevented the accident from occurring. The 
Here | take the liberty of an eclectic philosopher, and I look || Emperor expressed himself grateful for the assistance render- 
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to the guard-house. This roused all that was lion-like in the 
disposition of M. Bizouard, and he cried— 

“ Ah, ye coxcombs! if you dare to threaten the post-master 
of Rouvray”—— 

“ And who 's the postmaster of Rouvray?” asked one of 
the officers on duty. . 

“ Let me have pen and ink, and you shall see!” exclaimed 
M. Bizovard, in a voice of thunder; “let me have pen and 
ink, and I "Il write to the Emperor! Ah, you may stare !—I 


say, to the a 1s 

Pen, ink paper were brought, and M. Bizouard wrote 
as follows: 

“Sine: The master of Rouvray friend 
devoted subject) is abnat to be sont 12 price, just a» if | were a rloter 
in your palace. I do n’t like to waste my time any longer, and besides 

make haste. Bizovaro.” 
The Emperor had no sooner read this strange note than 
he laughed heartily, and, to reconcile his enthusiastic adhe- 
rent to the insult that bad been offered him, he despatched 
one of his chamberlains have him released; and, to the 
astonishment of the officers, M. Bizouard was conducted into 
the presence of “ his friend the Emperor.” 
His business with Napoleon was of some consequence.— 
He had a daughter, a young and delicate girl, who had given 
her heart to one who was far above her, but who returned her 
love, and would have married her, but that his parents op- 
posed his union with one so humble. Julie, who, e 
by the hepes of her lover, had believed that his parents would 
at length be induced to consent to their union, was nearly 
broken-hearted when she learned that they had desired Fran- 
cois to pay his addresses to the only daughter of a wealthy 
merchant. The t had for some time observed that 
his daughter’s health was declining, and he did all that laid 
in his power to make her happy. Never lived a kinder pa- 
rent than M. Bizouard. Rough as he was in his manner, yet 
he possessed such a warmth of feeling that in the contempla- 
tion of his goed qualities every thing else was forgotten. He 
beheld the suffering of hischild with dismay. The color had 
forsaken her cheek, her eyes had become lustreless, and he 
thought that she was dying. 
Moved by his constant kindness, and the tears which fell 
from his old eyes upon her pale cheeks, as she reclined upon 
his bosom, Julie disclosed to him the secret of her grief. 
The old man was a few moments speechless ; and then the 
only words he uttered were “ My friend the Emperor!"”" He 
pressed his poor child fondly to his bosom, and the next morn- 
ing at day-break set out for Paris, where he obtained en inter- 
view, as already stated. 

The post-master’s business was explained in a few words, 
and the Emperor’s reply was equally laconic. 

“Go home, post-master,” said Napoleon, “and if ‘Julie's 
tears be not dried within three days, come hither again.” 

M. Bizouard traveled quick, but the Emperor's wishes had 
gone faster; for on the former riding into the post-yard of 
Reuvray, who should come out to meet him but Jule and Fran- 
cois; and both were leoking so happy, and both were so ea- 
ger to tell him what had come to pass, that they were both 
unintelligible ; but by their looks M. Bizouard knew that they 
were happy, and bis heart instinctively said—* This is the 
work of my friend the Emperor.” 

And his heart spoke truly. The Emperor had sent Julie a 
marriage portion and Francois a commission in the army; 
and now Co quests Re ene eae: 
tials. No doubt that night the post-house of Rouvray 
ed with cries of “Vive !’ Empereur!” 

Time passed on, and the idol of M. Bizouard fell into mis- 
fortune: his “‘ friend"’ was no longer Emperor of France, but 
a captive. Who can describe the post-master’s sorrow and 
despair ! 

But soon afterward, all France was aware that Na 
had escaped from Elba; and again were the spirits of M. 
Bizouard exalted. Early one morning in March, before the 
sun had risen, the post-master of Rouvray was awakened by 
loud shouts at his chamber window, and, on popping out his 
head to ascertain the cause of the disturbance, who should he 





out for some courteous and considerate sect that will conde- 1 ed by M. Bizouard, and intimated that he would not forget 


scend more to the infirm condition of an opium-eater; that | 
are ‘ sweet men,’ as Chaucer says, ‘ to give absolution,’ and || 
will show some conscience in the penances they inflict, and 
the efforts of abstinence they exact, fiom poor sinners like 
myself. An inhuman moralist | can no more endure in my 
nervous state, than opium that has not been boiled. At an 
rate, he who summons me to send out a large freight of self- 
denial and mortification upon any cruising voyage of moral 
improvement, must make it clear to my understanding that 
the concern is a hopeful one. At my time of life (six-and- 
thirty years of age) it cannot be supposed that I have much 
~* A handsome news-room, of which I was very politely made free 
ore th bh Manchester by several geutiomen of that » is 
, [think, ‘ The Porch ;' whence 1, who am a stranger in Man- 
ess themselves 
that this is a mis- 


chester, inferred that the subscribers meant to 


the circumstance. 

Bizouard never importuned the Emperor: he was indeed 
delighted if he got but a nod of recognition; and as nothing 
pleased Napoleon so much as fanatic devotedness, he was 
always glad to see the post-master, and hear him give vent 
to his enthusiasm. M. Bizouard had access to the Tuileries 
whenever he wished, and be never visited Paris without pay- 
ing a visit to “ his friend, the Emperor,” which he did with 
leas ceremony than when he had to wait upor the director of 
the post-office department. 

One day. on alighting from the diligence, in his usual trav- 
eling dress, he pri to the palace to visit his Imperial 
friend. His sang froid, as he igquired whether the Emperor 
was at home, astonished the guards and officers of the court. 
Some laughed, others desired him to go away; and when he 


see but “his friend the Emperor.” 

“ Allons, Bizouard!" cried N ; “my old and faith- 
ful friend! Quick—quick with your horses! I am expected 
at Paris!” ° 

The post-master was bewildered. 

“ My friend the Emperor!” he cried, and rushed into his 
stables for the required horses. 

The note of preparation was soon struck, and all was bustle 
and anxiety in the post-house at Rouvray. The horses were 
put to, Bizouard’s two sons were mounted, and the good old 
enthusiastic post-master himself, who bad also assumed the 
postillion, had not yet ascended his post of honor. He stood 
pensive and serious, close to the impatient Napoleon. At 
length the cloud from his countenance, and he ex- 
claimed, with a dignified smile, “ Ma foi, if it make him an- 
ery, I shall be too!’ and then, turning toward the Em- 
peror, he said, “I have been thinking, for these ten minutes, 
how I should convey @ request to your Majesty—and I am 
BE he el 

“ Bah!" exclai » taking a pi - 

“ It must come out, sire,” said the post-master, “though I 

is, 1 am afraid—it will offend y 








followers of Zeno. But | have beon siace 
take. 


became importunate they swore and threatened to send him 


know—that f 
“ Well,” said the Emperor, “ what is it?” 
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“ Sire, I have had the honor of driving you many times: I 

an. Bo coustion, no Sm I love my country—I love my 
s preserver. I love you for yourself. Thats all! 
«That all!” echoed the Emperor. 

“No; I have just now a great favor—a very great favor— 
to beg. You will perhaps laugh, perhaps be angry, but I 
shall be the happiest of men if you grant it: I ask permission 
to embrace you!” 

The Emperor burst into a fit of laughter. “ Is that all, my 
pea Spemat” bs enchant. then let us 

Bizouard rushed to the Emperor, o— him - his — 

ed him, and, triumphantly bestriding his porteur, . 
pe & terre, and im less than an hour drove up before 
the post-house of Avallon, shouting “Vive / Empereur !"— 
There Bizouard took leave of his great friend ; but his part- 
ing good wishes, though enthusiastic, were expressed with 
sadness, and tears fell from his eyes as he joined in the ac- 
clamations of the surrounding throng. 

The disastrous news from Waterloo fe}! upon him as a thun- 
derbolt. Soon after that fatal day the post-master of Rouv- 
ray was dismissed from that situation, next sent to prison, and 
tried st the assizes for having promoted the usurpation of his 
imperial patron, and endeavoring to avenge his fall upon the 
restored Government. He was acquitted, but such heavy 
blows impaired his health. From rich that he was, he be-| 
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one who, when accused, or under suspicion, can do this, and 
stand unabashed and unblushing, must either be really inno 
cent, or gifted with a vast amount of hypocrisy, self-commantl 
and assurance. Perhaps, among our forefathers, the act 
might be rendered more expressive if the hair, usually worn 
over the forehead, were set aside or parted, so as to bring 
that rarely seen feature into sudden and conspicuous view. 
It would then be natural to regard the forehead as s ing 
for the accused, as if an actual pleading proceeded ez fronte— 
out of the brow. Such might be the process of ideas which 
gave rise to the word effrontery. 

The familiar word ditto, by which much repetition is saved 
to many a worthy book-keeper, remains an imperishable tes 
timony to the glory of modern Italy in having tnken the lead 


—— 
A Friontrvt * Fix’ ror a Huxter.—While at Fort Snel- 
ling, Caps. Marryat became acquainted with Capt. Scott, of 
the U. S. Army, a native of Vermont, who is one of the great- 
est Nimrods in the country, and probably the best marksman 
in the world. Two potatoes being thrown up in the air, he 
will watch his opportunity, and his rifle ball 
them both; and this astonishing he is said often to have 
. This potato-piercing business, however, has no- 
thing to do with one of tle hunter-Captain’s perilous adven- 
tures, as related by himself to Capt. Marryat, as follows: 

“T was riding out one day in Arkansas, and it so happened 
| I had not my rifle with me, nor indeed a weapon ot any de- 
| scriptioo—not even my jack-knife. As I came upon the 
| skirts of a prairie, near a small copse, a buck started out, 





in the revival of commerce, amidst the surrounding barbarism 
of feudal ascendency. It is nothing more or less than the 
Italian for ‘ said,’ but has now acquired a technical appropri- | 
ation to mercantile language, which is indebted to the same | 
origin for many other words of equal convenience. 
That caricature of humanity, ycleped a monkey, can bonst | 
of a dignified ancestry to its name, which is manifestly an! 
abbreviation of monnikin, or mannikin, ‘a little man.’ It is 

to be hoped that no rational homvnculus, or miniature of | 
manhood, will grudge it this aspiring cognomen. 

The verb to revolt, compounded of re, ‘again,’ and rolro, 
‘to turn,’ is beautifully illustrated by that passage of Scrip- 





came poor, and the revolution of 1830 found him ploughing | 


ture which recommends pearls not to be thrown before swine, 


fields that were not his own. His attachment to the memory || “ lest they turn again and rend you.” 


of his departed idol long injured the success of his applica-| 
cations to Louis Philippe’s Government. 


Though the origin of Ausband may be known to many, yet 


At lergth, one af- || to some of our readers it may perhaps be both interesting and 


jand dashed away as if much alarmed. I thought it was my 
| sudden appearance which had alarmed him. I stopped my 
horse to look after him; and turning my eyes afterward in the 
| direction whence he had started, I perceived, as I thought, 
ona small mound of earth raised by an animal called a go- 
pher. just the head of the doe, her body being concealed by 
| the high grass. I was unarmed, but it occurred to me that 
if I could contrive to crawl up very softly, the high grass 
| might conceal my appresch, and I should be able to spring 
upon her and secure her by main strength. ‘If I can manage 
this,’ said I to myself, ‘it will be something te talk about.’ 
tied my horse toa tree, and commenced crawling very 
jon my hands and knees toward the gopher bill. I arri 
|, close to it, and the doe had not started; I rose gently with 
| both hands ready for a grab, and prepared to spring, slowly 
| raising my head that I might get a sight of the animal. It 


ternoon as he returned from his daily task, a letter was put || instructive to know that the domestic chief is thus dubbed | appeared that the animal was equally inquisitive, and wished 


in o his hands, the contents of which extracted from him a \ from his being, or at least from his obligation to be, the band || to gain a sight of me, for it slowly rnised its head 
M. I that unites the house together—the bond of union among the | grass as I did mine. 


“Vive ! Empereur!” meant to be a “ Vive le Roi!” 
Bizouard was informed that through the personal interference | 
of the Duke of Orleans he was restored to the office of Post- 
master of Rouvray. Freach paper. 


LINES TO A SISTER DEAD....By Joux Kewxvox. 
1 rutwx of thee, my sister, in my sad and lonely hours, {ers; 
And the thought of thee comes o’er me like the breath of morning flow- 
Like music that enchants the ear, like sights that bless the eye, | 
Like the verdure of the meadow, the azure of the sky, 
Like the rainbow in the evening, like the blossom on the tree, 
Is the thought of thee, dear Charlotte, is the tender thought of thee! | 


I think on thee, dear sister, I think on thee at even, 
When I see the first and fairest star steal peaceful out of Heaven: | 
I hear thy sweet and trembling voice in each soft breeze that blows, | 
Whether it waft red autumn-leaf, or fan the summer rose. 
*Mid the waste of this lone heath, by this desert, moaning sea, 
1 mourw’ for thee, my Charlotte, and shall ever mourn for thee! 


POKINGS IN ETYMOLOGY. 

Among our derivations, to those whose origin may be | 
viewed with scepticism, may be added that of dust. The re-| 
sults of Macadamization, as developed in a windy day after | 
a continuance of scorching weather, naturally lead us to con- | 
sider the origin of the dense cloud produced, and hence to 
discover the source of its appellation. The Latin verb aduro) 
indicates the intense action of the heat in comminuting the 
particles of the surface so as to render them easily and co- | 
piously borne on the wings of the wind. Each particle or || 
mass of particles is manifestly adustum, or * scorched,’ from || 
which participle of aduro the word dust may be supposed to | 
have proceeded. From the primitive of this otk namely, | 

, ‘to burn,’ is alsu plainly derived the urn that contained 


uro 
the ashes of the dead. 
atone has an elegant and truly English parent- 

age, implying that the offending and offended parties are now | 
at one, or reconciled. } 

The verb to curtail, of French extraction, is remarkably | 
expressive, being an inverted contraction of tailler court, ‘w 
cat short. 


| 
In the word journal, the legitimate offspring of the Latin | 
‘a day,’ we have another striking instance of all family | 

i ing, since these words have not one 
letter in common. From dies proceeds deurnus, ‘daily,’ 
from which, by softening the sound of di before u, come the 
French words jour. ‘day,’ and journal. An example of this 
Sig wo have in tho velgar pronunciation of duty as jocty 
Fi same source proceeds journey, (or journée w 


F 


| 


| 


family. How desirable that ali Ausbands were house-bands 
in reality as well as in name! 

The peculiar characteristic of that prince uf the finny tribe, 
the salmon, is well indicated by the etymology of its name, 
which undoubtedly proceeds from the Latin verb salio, ‘to 


ally performs. 


form persona, implied at first merely the mask invariably 
worn by the actors of antiquity, through (per) which their 
voices sounded (sonare.) In process of time the word ex- 


to the performer that wore it; and, by an easy transition, 
since ‘all the world’s a stage,’ came finally to be appiied to 
‘all the men and women’ who ‘are but actors’ thereon. 

Assiduous has an extraction strikingly descriptive of its 
meaniog, being from ad, ‘two,’ and sedeo, ‘two sit,’ and conse- 
quently implying the fixity of purpose which urges an indi- 
vidual to sif to his undertaking. 

The verb to prevent is a striking illustration of the widely 
divergent and even appsrently contrary meanings which the 
same word may exhibit, when not viewed in reference to its 


literally the action of ‘coming before.’ Keeping this origin 
in view, we shall easily explain the seeming contradiction | 
which is involved in the following and similar expressions | 
which are now obsolete in the language. Thus, in one of 
the beautifal prayers of the English church, we implore the | 
Lord “to prevent us in our humble supplications.” And in 
the 119th Psalm, at verses 147 and 148, we read, “I pre 
vented the dawning of the morning, and cried—I hoped in 
thy word. Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that | 
might meditate in thy word." 

The word ink presents, in its formation, not only a historcal | 
memento of the original inventors and almost sole users of 
that fluid, but also another vivid example of the abbreviating 
power of our language Its Italian cognomen, inchiostro, | 
(pronounced inkyostro,) means literally in a cloister, and re- | 
calls to memory the deep obligations which literature owes | 
to those ecclesiastical retreats in which its vestal fire was 20 | 
long piously guarded. Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


‘ Portrt.’—The hotel at Trenton Falls bears evidence of 
the inspired genius of our countrymen from every point of the 
compass. It is a wooden building, and they carve out their | 
ideas with a view of preserving them for the benefit of after 
ages. The following production of an amateur bard may be 
read there : “ Our Sally and I once salhed out 











French,) which formerly implied the amount of traveling, 
indeed of any other labor performed in the course of one day ; 
also | _ Talking of travel and of labor, 
old English, ¢ravaii,) it is obvious they spring from the 
French parent, frevailler, thus conjunng up a striking 
locomotion. 
would ever imagine any affinity of descent between 
torch and torment—torture? Yet it is undeniable 
that they flow from the Latin torqueo, torsi, tortum, two twist ; 
the former word indi 


i 





indicating the convoluted form of the anciem 


Few can boast of & more graphic composition than 
, from ez, ‘ out of,’ and frons, ‘the forehead.’ To 
raise the forehead, and present it fair and open to observa 


tion, is the natural language of the feeling of confidence, Any 


To take a ride around about : 
And we went, and went, and went, and went on, 
Till we arrived at the Falls of Trenton, 

Where we dined on trout, 

And turned about, 
And went, and went, and went, and went on, 
Till we got home from the Falis of Trenton.” 





Act Masser or Travetino.—A Bostonian writes us frem 
Illinois, and states that in getting to the place of his destina- 
tion, he experi all kind of go-chend-sivenses. In the 
first place he took a steamboat—in the second the railroad— 
the third a mail-coach—the fourth rode om horseback—the 
fifth went six miles a foot to Terre-Haute—and was finally 
rode out of the vi on grail. He says he don’t know 
which to prefer out of the six; but thinks the latrer method 
is unquestionably the accommodations 





leap ;’ and stupendous are the leaps which this fish occasion- | 


The word person has a singular origin, having, in its Latin | 


tended its meaning from a thing to speak through, ot mask, i lost. 





etymology. T'o prevent isthe Latin prevenio, and origi} 
| 


from the 
Imagine what was my surprise and con- 

sternation to find that, instead of a doe, | was face to face 
|| with a large male panther. It was this brute which bad so 
|| seared the buck, and now equally scared me. There I was, 
| at hardly one yard’s distance from him, without arms of any 
description, and almost in the paws of the panther. I knew 
that my only chance was in keeping my eyes fixed steadfastly 
on his, and not moving band or foot; the least motion to re- 
treat would have been his signal to spring; so there I was, as 
| white as a sheet, with my eyes fixed on him. Luckily he did 
| not know what was passing within me. For some seconds 
| the animal met my gaze, and I began to give myself up for 
‘'T is ume for you to go,’ thought I, ‘or I am gone ; 
will you never go?’ At last, the animal blinked, and then 
, has eyes opened like balls of fire. I remained, fascinated as 
| it were; he blinked again, turned his head a very little, then 
| turned round and went away at a light canter. Imagine the 
relief. I hastened back to my horse, and away also went I 
/at a light canter, and with a lighter heart, grateful to Heaven 
| for having preserved me.” 


OF The following beautiful stanza has been added by Bry- 
ant to his poem To The Evening Wind: (U. & Gazette. 
“ Stoop o'er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone ; 
That they who near the charch-yard willows stray, 
And listen to the deepening gloom, alone, 
May think of gentle souls, that passed away 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown, 
Sent forth from Heaven among the sons of men, 
And gone into the boundless Heaven again.” 


Freaks or Weattu.—The wealth which now exists in 
Amsterdam falls much short to what it was previous to the 
French Revolution, or during the period of Dutch commercial 
preéminence. It is not long since strangers, in visiting Am- 
sterdam, were shown the spacious house of a merchant, who, 
after lavishing much on furniture and painting, actually caused 
the floor of one of his apartments to * laid with Spanish dol- 
lars, set on edge. Whims equally ridiculous for disposing of 
an overplus of wealth appear to have been far from uncom- 
mon in former times in Holland. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, passing through Arnhem a few days ago, had his 
attention directed to an old, fantastical looking dweiling, con- 
cerning which he gathered the following historical reminis- 
cence: The original owner was a Jew, and he erected the 
house out of pure revenge. His eoffers were so well replen- 
ished that he wa at a loss how to employ his superfivous 
cash. At last he hit upon a fanciful expedient. He deter- 
mined to make a pavement befo.e his residence of large mas- 
sive plates of silver, and to surround it with an ornamental 
chain of the same custly metal. Before carrying this plan 
into effeet, it behooved him to obtain the sanction of the au- 
thorities. These worthies, however, void of sympathy, set 
their fage against a proposition which might have compelled 
them to increase the strength of the town-guard. Enraged 
at their non-compliance, Moses determined to punish them. 
He ordered his dwelling, situated in the principal street, im- 
mediately te be pulled down, and on its site erected the one 
now standing. It is literally covered with diabolical figures, 
amounting, it is said, to 365. Chambers’s Continental Tour. 


Consipgnatr.—On his death bed a distinguished humor- 
ist requested that no one might be invited to his funeral ; 
“ because,” sobbed out the dying man, “ it is a civility I can 








never repay.” 
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Turkey and Egypt.—The advices which have this week 
reached us from the East are of the most momentous charac- 
ter. The hostilities long threatened and for a brief season 
prosecuted between the Ottoman Porte and its overgrown 
vassal, the Pacha of Egypt, have not only been renewed with 
great spirit, but would seem to have been speedily brought to 
a bloody conclusion. The main army of the Sultan, com- 
manded by the Seraskier, and intended to drive the Egyptian 
forces out of Asia, has been met and vanquished by the lat- 
ter on the banks of the Euphrates; and the defeat of the 
Turks, according to the accounts of the victors, is not only 
a rout, but a total destruction. When the news of this 
great disaster reached Constantinople, Sultan Mahmoud had 
breathed his last; and, to fill the measure of the national ca- 
lamities, the Capudan Pacha is said to have instantly set sail | 
for Alexandria, to deliver up the whole Turkish fleet to Me- 





a decisive one—and conquered the disputed province. This 
he has ever since held, exhausting and impoverishing it by 
his inexorable conscriptions and taxes, until the miserable in- 
habitants are ripe for any change which shall relieve them of 
the sway of the oppressor. But no succor has reached them, 
and all their own attempts at insurrection have been speedily 
repressed. Since the battle of Koniah, (21st Dec. 1832,) 
negotiation has been active between the Sultan and his re- 
bellious vassal, bat without effect. A peace was indeed 
patched up in 1833, by the exertions of the Great Powers, 
but it settled nothing beyond the territorial limits of the 
Pacha’s government, which were rendered nearly commen- 
|surate with his conquests. His claim to independence was 
of course not recognized; neither was his later, undisguised, 
and more reasonable demand that the power which be had 
'created or consolidated should be made hereditary in his 
family. On this point he bas remained inflexible throughout, 
jand still resolutely declares that he will brave even a hope- 





! fented the Turkish forces in two battles—the last, at Koniah, | 


| citizens of Troy and Albany last Saturday, reaching the for- 
mer city at 1 o'clock, and proceeding to Albany at 5 o'clock. 
The assemblage at either city was very great, and the pro- 
cession which accompanied him into Albany is said to have 
been nearly two miles long. He remained at Albany through 
the Sabbath, and on Monday came down to Poughkeepsie, 
being met by a boat specially chartered to receive him at 
Rhinebeck. At Poughkeepsie his reception was enthusiastic 
and the assemblage very great. On Tuesday he came down 
to Newburgh, where he received every demonstration of es- 
teem and attachment from the citizens, and on Wednesday 
morning took passage in the steamboat James Madison for 
this city, where he arrived about 3 o'clock, P. M., accompa- 


|| nied by the Committee which had been deputed by his friends 


here to escort him. He landed at the foot of Hammond- 
street, where a great concourse awaited him, including a 
| cavalcade of horsemen. Mr. Clay entered a barouche, ac- 
companied by Gen. Van Cortlandt of Westchester and seve- 





| less contest with the Great Powers rather than surrender the 





ral gentlemen of this city, and a vast procession on borse- 


hemet Ali! Thus smitted~at once by the hand of God, the | fruits of a life of struggle and danger, which should be the | back, in carriages and on foot, was formed, which proceeded 


power of its enemies, and the deadly assaults of domestic 
treachery, the Ottoman Empire would seem tottering on the | 
very verge of dissolution. But its history exhibits many sea- | 


heritage of bis children. But this claim, however reasonable 
in itself, involves a violation of the fundamental principles 
of the Ottoman Empire, by which the Sultan is all, and his 


|| up to Union Square and thence down Broadway to the Park, 


| where Mr. Clay, in reply to a few words of welcome from Mr. 
Selden, addressed the immense assemblage ina speech of some 


sons of equally overwhelming calamity, and we incline to the | subordinates are but slaves temporarily vested with authority thirty minutes. His remarks are said to have been most spirit- 


belief that the crowning catastrophe will be averted now. If 
it has been really resolved at Constantinople to offer Mehe- | 


to accomplish his ends. 
Under these conflicting claims and designs, the war has | 


| ed and happy, which we can readily believe, but we found it 
| impossible to get within hearing, though he stood up in his 


met Ali the Regency of the Empire as temporary guardian of recently broken out afresh—with what immediate issue is | carriage in the midst of the assemblage, which could hardly 


the young Sultan, then we cannot doubt that he will be ulti- 
mately induced to accept it, notwithstanding the real or 
feigned reluctance which he is reported to have at first ex-| 
hibited. If this reluctance be based on overweening ambr- | 
tion and a determination to make himself absolute master of | 
the Empire, the aspiring Pacha will find himself speedily 
curbed by the Great Powers; if he hesitate only that he may 
exact the independence of his own dominions and the estab- | 
lishment of his power as hereditary in his family, we believe , 
he will obtain his object. A few months must determine | 
whether an adjustment can be peacefully effected, or the | 
Orient must be lighted up with the flames of a general and | 
sanguinary war. If the grasping designs of Russia are now | 
to come in violent collision with the policy and safety of the 
Liberal Powers, the struggle which must ensue wil! unsettle | 
the balance ef Europe and remodel the destinies of the Ma-| 
homedan world. 
From the mass of statement and speculation put forth by | 
the European press in regard to the affairs of the East—all 
of it colored and most of it distorted by party and national 
prejudice—we glean the following facts, as forming the 
groundwork of the present difficulties in that region: 
The last war between Russia and Turkey, and the humil-| 
jating treaties of Adrianople and Unkiar Skelessi with which | 
the latter was forced to conclude it, virtually humbled the | 
once terrible Ottoman power to a state of absolute depend-| 
ence on Russia. The terms of the latter treaty, especially | 
with regard to the navigation of Dardanelles by the ships of 
other nations, are incompatible with any other hypothesis. 
By that treaty, as explained and rendered palpable by subse- | 
quent stipulations, the Autocrat became the Protector and 
Guardian of the Sublime Porte, against the assaults of all 
enemies—in other words, he agreed to protect the tottering | 
ruins of the falling Empire until he should find it convenient | 
to take undisguised possession of them himself. That this) 
was not so understood by the Sultan is very natural, notwith- | 
standing his reputed sagacity; but that he has since realized 
his entire dependence on his powerful neighbor, is attested 
by the course of events. In this state of things, Mehemet, 
Ali, the ambitious and able Pacha of Egypt, conceived that 
the time had come for prosecuting effectively his long-cher- 
ished design of rendering himeelf independent of the Porte. 
He saw that Greece and other portions of its territory had 
been wrested from the falling Empire—that the Janissaries 
had been destroyed—the remaining military strength of the 
Porte nearly crusbed in its unequal and disastrous contest 
with Russia—while its provinces were in a state of semi-re- 
bellion and misery. He boldly preferred his claim to be 
made Pacha of Syria, in accordance with a promise solemnly 
made him, as he affirmed. The Porte demurred; Mehemet 


seen by our foreign advices. What the final result may be, have numbered less than ten thousand people. Thecheers and 
none but a bold man will venture to predict; but we hazard \ acclamations with which he was greeted throughout, as dur- 
litele in presuming that it will extend and consolidate the | ing his progress through the city, were most enthusiastic. 


power of the ambitious and daring Mehemet. 


| ae 

Money and Markcts.—The Commercial intelligence re- | 
ceived this week from Europe by the Liverpool is regarded 
as unfavorable. The London Money Market is still very | 
‘tight,’ and American Securities depressed to a very low 
point, while negotiating new loans is a thing not to be thought | 
of, Very few of our Commissioners now in Europe on be- 


half of the several States, Railroad Companies, &c., are likely 


to get a dollar; and Stocks are even sent back here for sale | 


on English account, such is the pressure for money. Of 
course, our Stock Market hese is depressed; most of the 
Stocks having fallen at the opening of the Board on Monday, | 
except U.S. Bank, which was already depressed, and now 
rose one per cent. The pressure is likely to continue, but 
we esteem the entire monetary condition of the country much 
sounder now than a few weeks since. The foreign Exchanges 
have been turned ; Exchange on England is down to 9 per 


} 


| 
} 


| cent. ($4.84 to the pound sterling,) and ‘Specie is no longer 


demanded for shipment. There can be little doubt that the | 
export of bullion which took place last month and on the Ist | 
inst. will have a salutary effect on both sides of the water. 

Our Produce Markets look better. Cotton, it will be seen, | 
had slightly advanced at Liverpool, notwithstanding the pres- | 


sure for money and the immense stock on hand there, (482,- | 
| 


850 bales.) It was thought that as soon as the arrangements | 


| 
} 


of the Bank of England for borrowing money in Paris had 


been completed, the Money Market would be easier, business i 


} 
| 


more active, and Cotton improve still further. We merely 
state this opinion without endorsing it. There is another 
and a very different one, which also finds believers. 
| Grain bas improved a little on the strength of the late ad- 
vices, which indicate another short crop and scarcity in Eng- | 
land. The month of July had been very cold and stormy; | 
much of the wheat was beaten down, and it was feared that | 
the rest would not be allowed to ripen. The Chartist trou- 
bles in that country, and the prospect that they will become 
much more serious, are likely to enhance the price of the ne- 
| ceasaries of life. It is believed that orders came out in the 
Liverpool to buy all the flour that could be obtained here at 
$6 a barrel. At any rate, large purchases were made, on 
| such terms as quickly enhanced the market price 25 to 50 
|cents per barrel, or from $6 @ $6.25 to $6.25 @ $6.75, 
which quotations still continue. If the crop in this country 
is so bountiful as is currently reported and believed, there is 
a fair prospect that Engiand will afford a market for the sur- 











sent his son Ibrahim at the head of a powerful army, who de- 


plus, and prevent the greet depreciation which has been an- 
ticipated, 


| When he had concluded, he was escorted to his lodgings at 
| the Astor House, where the concourse took leave of him. In 
| the evening he visited the Bowery Theatre by invitation, and 
| was warmly greeted. On Thursday he exchanged saluta- 


| tions with such citizens as chose to meet him at the Govern- 


| or’s Room in the City Hall. 








Banks under the General Banking Law.—The Comp- 


S esiiter of hte Gane tae just published a list of the Banks or- 


|| ganized under our General Banking Law, with the amount of 
their several securities and issues. The number of Banks is 
sixty-one; the aggregate amoune of their securities deposited 
| with the State is $5,588,779; that of their notes in circula- 


| tion $3,962,430. The largest among them is the American 


| Exchange Bank in this city, which has deposited securities 
to the amount of $404,000, and issued notes amounting to 
$339,800. 


| © THE AUGUST ELECTIONS. 
| Texxessax.—We are still unable to give the ful! return of 
| votes cast in this State by Counties, either for Governor or 
| Congress. The Governor vote is nearly complete, but that 
| for Congress is quite imperfect. Every County has been 
_ heard from, but from a few the majority only is given. The 
| majority in Fentress County for Polk is stated at 313 in the 
Adm. and 90 in the Opp. papers. There are some other 
slight discrepancies, which vary the majority from 2,000 to 
| 2,800. The following is the Whig account: 
939.—Polk. Cannon. °36.—y.Buren. White. 
| East Tennessee*.....16,071 16,432...+.. 5,119 10,242 
, Middle Tennessee” ..28,199 23,796......17,037 17,845 
| West Tennessee®.... 8,629 10,613...... 4,168 8,180 
| Totalssseesseeees52,899 50,841-.044.96,024 30,207 
Polk's majority. ......... 2,058; White’s do ...9,343. 
a. Comp! +. Complete but two Counties—maj. given from 
| those. c. Do. but one County. 
The Congressional Delegation stands as stated in our last 
|—7 Opp. 6 Adm. Legislature—Senate, 14 Adm. 11 Opp. 
| House, 42 Adm. 33 Opp. The Whig journals talk loudly 
| of illegal voting, and say some of the returns will be contested, 








Nortu Caroitna.—The result of the Congressional Elec- 
tion in this State is fully known, but the returns are not en- 
| tirely perfect. Six thorough Administration men and one 
| Sub-Treasury (Mr. C. Shepard) who is to all intents of the 
| same party—making seven; five undoubted Opposition and 

one (Mr. Fisher) who has hitherto been and still professes to 
| be a Whig, but who is distrusted by a portion of that party 
| and claimed by the other. ‘We see no reason to doubt the 
truth of Mr. Rencher’s assurauce, on declining, that Mr. 
Fisher is opposed to the Administration and the Sub-Treaf 
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sury, though reputed a personal friend and admirer of Mr. 
Calhoun. His District is the most decidedly Opposition in 
the State.—The following are the popular votes of the several 
Districts, so far as we have been able to collect them: 


Concress, °39. Concress, 937. Paresipent, 
Dists. Adm. Opp. Adm. Opp. 

I. Sawyer. Rayner. Moore. Sawyer. V.Buren. White 
Camden. eccceces SOO 475..-.108 | 88 157 
Chowan .ccecccee 233 49 259...2245 317....140 208 
Currituck .......557 = 114....471 79....424 33 
Gates. cccc geccecS8S «©—3'16.6-.858 280....981 108 
Hertford ...000es230 «= 305.00-270 272..-.214 253 
Pasquotauk ......202 629....285 317.22-155 200 
Perquimons ......269 477.... 75 466.... 50 166 


‘Lotal .....2..2009 2635...1706 2111...1352 1115 
Opp. majority in "39. ...626; in '37..----.405; Adm. do, in '36 ..237. 


IK. : Bynum. Long. Bynum. Long. 
Bertie cccccceces 99 maj. .--- 512 432....442 312 
Halifax ...-..+-- 412 607....371 607....330 495 


Martin ccc cccccc271 maj. 20..569 355....559 179 
Northampton.....121 “ — .+-.375 363....183 359 


Total.....--+-903 607...1827 1757...1514 1345 
Adm. majority in "39... .306; in "37....... 79; in '36.......169, 
aKK. Hall. Stanly. Wilson. Stanly. 

Beaufort ....+2-.378 Q901....317 866....180 616 
Edgecombe.....1392 111...1167 78...1175 90 
Hyde ..eeeeeeee5 Sl 600....126 494.... 74 169 
Pitt ceccccccccecSt 1 636.020.4513 654....568 F377 
Tyrrell ....seee0. 55 448.... 54 343.... 35 189 
Washington...... 77 402.... 61  405.... 48 193 

Total.....---2094 3098...2176 2842...1880 1634 
Opp. majority in "39... .544; in '37.......666; Adm. in '36..146. 
IV. Shepard. Biddle. Moseley. Shepard. 

Johnston ..-.-2-.967 344....317 586....448 306 
Wavne.ccccccceet2l 151..-.398  413....551 162 
Carteret. .oceeee+338 347....248 309....152 193 


Craven..seecese-967 3=618....329 9404....323 187 
Greene...+-++++++ 248 255....196 291....178 143) 
Jones ..eeeeeeess 124 235.... 88 169.... 90 155 


Lenoir .coeccceesd2) «195....338  220....282 172) 


Total ...2000e2890 2175.. 1914 2392.. 2023 1248 
Adm. majority in '39....715; Opp, in'37..478; Adm. in "36.775. 





ALabama.—The result of the Election in this State is fully 
ascertained. The Congressional Delegation will stand— 
Dist. Administration. Dist. Opposition. 
I. Reuben Chapman, | ILI. George W. Crabb, 
V. James Dellett, 


Friortpa.—It has been currently reported that the New 
Constitution for this Territory formed by the recent Conven- 
tion was rejected by the People at the late election by a ma- 
IL. David Hubbard jority of eleven votes, but the returns are published in a late 

° IV. Dixon H. Lewis, (Sub-Treasury.) St. Augustine Herald, and there appears a majority of sizty- 
Mr. Lewis, who is elected, as he has hitherto been, with- || #7 votes in favor of its adoption. : The Tallahassee Gazette 
out opposition, has been a Whig, and is elected from a de- confirms the statement. The cortificates have been forward- 

idedly Opposition District. We | thing of his per- ed to the President of the Convention, who will soon make 
} : ' for President; but, as he ly supports proclamation of the recuk. 
the ‘ Independent Treasury,’ and is described by Opposition || 3/55. Franklin H. Elmore, the State Rights Sub-Trea- 
authority as being ‘ just what Mr. Calhoun is,’ for the time || ,.7y Representative in Congress of the Columbia (8. C.) Dis- 
being. we class him Administration. The Whigs of his Dis- | trict, has resigned his scat, as we hear, to accept a Bank 
trict say they might have beaten him with ease—e thing very |) presidency. Mr. Elmore is a men of talent and high char- 
easy to f nd much esteemed in C here he has of late 
say. acter, and much estee in Congress, where 
Mr. Chapman bed no opposition. His District is at least i maintained a sort of armed neutrality between the two great 
three to one Administration. : H parties. We have heard him named as the Administration 
4 Mr. eee 9 teller adr | candidate for Speaker in case it should be apparent that no 
emalle - || thorough man could be carried. 
the District. In the Counties from which we have obtained | ae F 
retures, the falling off is wniform and considerable | ee ee 
. J : tion of the Erie Canal Enlargement, bearing 5 per cent. in- 


oe -tighioe- a } 

1 ae 2 a aio precers majerky in the Tetce- terest and redeemable at the pleasure of the State after 1855, 
an CS Sennen oe 100. A good many of bas been taken by the Manhattan Banking Company at par. 
the Nullifiers in this District have renounced the ion |! 7 = a 
cali {the Sub-T Opposition This at a time when our city five per cents are selling at 15 
a — “ pie by 298 maj rel _ || Pet cent discount, and when other States are unable to bor 
Morphy, Adm. The majority for J White in °36 was | row atall, is thought to be a very advantageous loan. 

623. | State Prison Investigation.—A Committee of the Senate 





of this State is now investigating the management and discip- 


There was no regular opposition to the reélection of Gov. | — 
line of the State Prison at Sing-Sing through several years 


Bagby, Adm. A few scattering votes were thrown for Ar)” dedeecs—trge Spear: 
thur Hopkins, Whig. There have t come chenges from past, in view of the serious implications involved in the re- 


lest year in the Legislature, but there somes no doubs of on fi port of a similar Committee of the House last year. The 
a Acieienetinn majority in both branches , Committee consists of Hon. Messrs. Edwards, Van Dyck 


Hoo. William Smith, Ex-U. 8. Senator from S. C., is re- | 024 Livingston. The investigation proceeds in public, and 
elected to the House from Madison County. Hon. JohnW. ™ conducted by Messrs. Ralph Lockwood and J. B. Scoles 








VW. McKay's. No serious opposition to Hon. James J. McKay, Adm. | 
Do. in 1537. Dr. F. J. Hill received a few Whig votes. Vote of the | 
District in 1836—For Van Buren 2932; for White, 1174. i} 

Vi. Hawkins’, Hawkins. Hilliard. i 

Franklin ..-. +--+ 357 = 470... [Fercocandidetes 584 983 | 

. © fe ruo i i—two “4 

Granville.... 2000508 a po Hawkins’* 494 664 

Nash ..coeccccse nO O29 6° elected.) -- 481 99 | 


Warren. ..-.+---534 61.. --661 86 


Total.....---1625 1621.... ee-2220 1128 
WEI. Deberry’s) Morris.Deberry.Bethune. Deberry. 
ANON .occcceeeeD18 955.2-.220 1029....999 689) 





Cumberland......918 426....868 300....657 418 i VIL. J. Pope, Opp., has beaten R. Cc. Palmer, Opp., 200. 


Montgomery ..---255 874....122 878....106 644 
Moore .ccccceees 033 362....562  231....498 181 
Richmond .......124 612....140 529.... 57 438 


Robeson. ....+20-435 420....542 345....472 293. 





Total .....-2-2753 3649...2454 3312...2089 2663 
Opp. majority in "39 ....296; in '37....... 858; in "36...... S74. 
WHE. Montg.’s. Montcom'y.Haywood.M'tg’y.Graham. 


| 
eooceseeeI513 1343...1354 1236.. 1103 905) 


Person. .e-eeeee 499 230....445 815....507 160 
Wake. ..c.eeeee-904 980....792 349....813 665. 

Total 0020000202916 2553...2591 2400.. 2423 1730 
Adm. majority in "39....363; in 'S7....... 191; in '36......693. 


WX. A.H.Shepperd’s. Hill.Shepperd. Hill. Shepperd. 
Caswell ..+++++- 1057 









|| IX. John White, Opp., reélected—no contest. 


of this city for the complainants and Gen. Aaron Ward and 

. Minot Mitchell for the Officers of the Prison. It progresses 
Kestucxy.—The Congressional Election in the several | but slowly. 

Districts of this State has resulted as follows : |) Conservative Movement.—A State Convention of Demo- 


I. Se po ape ay Avery ton cratic Republican Delegates opposed to the Sub-Treasury 
IL. P Triplete “Opp ya Dement Re cloing > ena? ano, project, is called by the Conservative Central Committee of 
> , Opp., . -, 1,000. 


HL. J. R. Underwood, Opp.,has beaten E. Hise, Adm.,700. |, this State, to assemble at Syracuse on the 3d of October. 


IV. S. Williams, Opp., reelected over R. Garth, Adm. Gor. Seward has just returned from a tour of observation 
V. S.H. Anderson, Opp., without a contest. ; 


VI. W. Green, Opp., has beaten W.T. Willis, Adm., 400, _ || “2foush the Northern part of the State. He was accompe- 

|| nied by Adjutant General Rufus King. 

, VILL. W.J.Graves, Opp., reélect. over E. F. Nuttall, Ad.,300. |, fon. Sergeant S. Prentiss, the distinguished Mississippi 
X. R. Hawes, Opp., 1,300 over Wickliffe, Opp. tg . end = have consented to the use of bie — ecthe 
XI. L. W. Andrews, Opp., has beaten T. Ward, Adm.,700. | Whig candidate for U.S. Senator at the nextelection, [That 

XIL. G. Davis, Opp., over J. Slack, Adm., 1,500. || election will not take place till the winter of 1840-41, buti 

| XILL. W.O. Butler has thrown out W. W. Southgate, Op.,287. | is to be made by the Legislature to be elected in November 

Of course the new Delegation will stand 11 Opposition to | for two years ensuing.] Hereupon, Hon. Robert J. Walker, 

|2 Administration—1 Adm. gain. Districts III., VI. and || the Adm. incumbent, who had declined a reélection, has al- 
XIII. were esteemed doubtful up to the days of election. | lowed his name to be presented as the rival candidate. The 

| The success of Andrews by 700 in Menefee's District be- || design of the friends of each is doubtless to obtain the use of 


M'Clung, late Speaker, was not a candidate for reélection. 


\ speaks bis strong personal populanty. Mr. Menefee was their champion’s talents and popularity respectively in the 
20.00.897 224...1055 167, elected by a much smaller majority, and he was the first || pending contest. We presume each will be summoned to 





Guilford. .... eoee425 2119....382 1782....335 788) Opp. Member.—In the VIIIth District, Mr. Graves was take the stump. 
. ri [a 59 4 993 | , ¥ 
— ° eee + egy te ee a | pushed very hard on account of the Cilley Duel. The Opp. Gen. Winfield Scott arrived in this city on Tuesday eve- 
EB cocce coe BOSS eee ~ _Weeeces °* || majority in this District is much greater than he received. : h . 
etal... 00-3743 S006...9200 3400...0I0 1008) The Lesishesere, wo believe, unde choutthosmecskal een is Hantheve tour wh aay. 
Aém. majority inj39..... 47; Opp. in "37..170; Adm. in '36..1368, || 7 The recl M G thri he Se fr | The President left Saratoga on Tuesday, to pursue his 
XK. Rencher’s. Fisher. Henderson. Rencher.No opp. te eebsneein of Sev. Siataate 00 cho Senate Sem Cho F asur dhssugh the Mestheon port of thio Gane. Me gees bk 
Chatham ........590 812.... «02-599  718|| strong Whig District of Louisville and Jefferson is justly re- Whi . - : 6 7 
Davidson ........978 740... -++-109 593] garded as & strong testimonial of personal ability. He has mee atu ae to Ogdensburg, thence by Oswego 
——-** —_ — soe 180 3491 119 majority, though vehemently opposed, while Mr. Graves ee wa 
Deen illicit Ascz2 {198 1131 | has 600 inthe same counties. He was supported as the | Pref: Eepy, the rainmaker, Dr. Collyer, the Phrenologia 
Total 020200003553 3370.... .-2.996 2791 || Steat champion of the local interests of Louisville. and Ses. ©. U. Wale, ie Rich Mate, agp seaang 
Charles Fisher beats Pleasant Henderson........... peeond 183 votes. — sesulte piven in our lest eve at Saratoga at our last advices. 
KA. Conner’s. Connor. Edney. C " ate reported , n former! Sena’ 
Cabarrus ....+++-381 ao sit ct 440 || confirmed, except that Hon. Wm. W. Wick, who has beaten || . ion Asn aaa ae Le 8. tor, has re- 
Lincoln ....--+.1655 942... +++1386 591} Mr. Herrod for Congress in the Indianapolis District is said , a — ustics of — 
Mecklenburg +++ 1005 wa 000-985 712 to be of no party at all, or at any rate not an Administration Zebedee Kendall, father of Hon. Amos Kendall, died at 
ocr oer — Fh Meccan ee ag | 43 || man. He doubtless received votes from both sides, and his Dunstable, Mass., on Monday om week, aged 84 years. 
xu. - rede Graham, scam, ie, to GE, Cans ~ 1236, || Clection is disclaimed as a party triumph by the Indianapolis || “Le Patriot Canadien " is the title of a new paper (in 
For Van Buren.......... 1891; For White....... .... 2453. 


‘Democrat,’ but that paper classes him Administration, and || French) commenced at Burlington, Vt., by Ludger Duverney. 





XUEE. Lewis Williams, Opp., re-elected by 153 . Hehad 
ae oe Opp. by 153 majority no 
Murchison. Williams. Williams, no opp. 


Ashe ....++.ma)j. 367 eevee eoee343 = 297 
Iredell weer eeeeee 661 maj. oun 772 
Surry ...+++-maj. 250 eevee «eee 865 ©6617 
Wilkes eowereeeee 109 maj. eee 209 741 


gives the impression that he will vote for the ‘Independent || Hon. John C. Bucher has been appointed by Gov. Porter 
Treasury.” He was a volunteer candidate. Associate Judge for the Dauphin District, Pa. He was for- 
Mr. Proffit’s majority over Robert Dale Owen is said to be || merly a Member of Congress from the Harrisburgh District. 


784. Mr. Rariden has about 1,000. Hon. Artemus Ward, Chief Justice of the Court of Com 








Total COCOA HOO HEE RHEE HEHE Ee oeee 1754 2427 





The Strangers and Planters’ Hotel in New-Orleans was || mon Pleas of Massachusetts, has resigned. He had held the 
4 totally destroyed by fire on the 9th inst: station ever since that Court was organized. 
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—_—_—————w 
Hon. John Dennis, Whig, is announced as a candidate for 
reélection to Congress from the Worcester District, Md. 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton has been traversing the State of 
Missouri, addressing the People on political topics. 
Mr. Clay leaves the City this morning for Philadelphia, 
on his homeward journey. He has been pressed to journey 
Eastward, but declines. 


The Ohio River is very low. Only three feet of water in 
the channel at Wheeling—feur feet ten inches in the canal 
around the Falls at Louisville. 

Great Robbery.—The store of Mr. Samson Tams, 227 
Market-street, Philadelphia, was entered by false keys on the 
night of the 16th inst. and robbed of $585 in money and 
$125,000 in notes of hand—the latter, happily, of no value 
to any one but the owner. 

The New-Jersey State Temperance Society have resolved 
to memorialize the Legislature against the system of Licensing 
the sale of Ardent Spirits. They ask the passage of a Law 
which shall refer the whole subject of Licensing to the people 
of the several townships. 

Rev. Dr. Fay, of Charlestown, Mass., has been deposed 
from the Ministry, having been proved guilty of criminal in- 
timacy with several females of his congregation. 

The Yellow Fever now prevails in several of the Southern 
Cities. Charleston, Mobile, and New-Orleans are afflicted | 
by it, and in each its ravages seem to be extending. In Mo- | 
bile, among its recent victims is Judge Hitchcock, one of 
the two Whig Members elected to the Legislature—a gen- 
tleman of great worth and popularity. 








Martinique was visited by another earthquake on the 2d 
inst. Little damage was done, but several houses shattered | 
by the great convulsion of January, were thrown down. 

Rev. John Scoble, of London, delivered a Lecture at Chat- 
ham-street Chapel on Wednesday evening, on the practical 
working of Negro Emancipation in the British West Indies, | 
as observed by himself during a recent tour of observation | 
through Barbadoes, British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica. 
He testifies that the Emancipation has produced a great im- 
provement in the condition of the whole people, but espe- 
cially of the blacks—that the productions of those colonies 
have been increased and the value of real estate enhanced 





from 20 to 40 percent. The morals of both whites and 

blacks had been greatly improved by the cessation of slavery, | 
and the entire condition of the inbabitants changed for the 

better. Such are the conclusions of Mr. Scoble's Lecture, | 
which were fortified with an abundance of statistics. He was 

listened to with great satisfaction by a crowded audience. 





Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, British Commis- | 
ioners for surveying the disputed Boundary line. between 
Maine and the British Provinces, have passed through Port-| 
land on their way to the Boundary. 

Michigan, it seems, cannot raise the needful to set her 


projected ‘State Bank’ of $2,000,000 in operation. Mr. | 


GENERAL NEWS. 








EEE 


LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE LIVERPOOL. 

Death ef Sultan Mahmeud---Defeat of the main 
Turkish Army by the Egyptian---Surrender of the 
Turkish Fleet te Mehemet Ali--China clesed 
against the English, and the British residents im- 





prisoned—-RBise of C Apprehended Scarcity 
im England—A slight improv im the Money 
Market, &c. &c. 


The steamship Liverroot. Lieut. Fayrer, R. N. arrived 
off this port at 1 o’clock A. M. Monday, and came up to the 
the city about 7 o'clock. She sailed from Liverpool at 2, 
P. M. of the 1st instant, and has of course been seventeen 
days and a half on her passage. She made the passage 
out in thirteen days. 

The intelligence is most important, as will be seen by 
our summary alone. The Sultan Mahmoud died at Con- 
stantinople on the morning of the Ist of July, in the 56th 
year of his age. He had been long declining. His son 
and successor isa youth of 19 years. Some days before 
this, the main Turkish army, under the command of the 
Seraskier, had been defeated and almost annihilated at 
Hezib on the Euphrates, not far from Aleppo, by the 
Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pacha. The route appears 
to have been complete. To add to the mountain of calam- 
ity which weighs down the Ottoman Empire, the Capitan 
Pacha, or Chief Admiral, is said to have betrayed or sur- 
rendered the entire naval force of the Empire into the 
hands of the Egyptian despot! Of course, the Empire 
lies at his merey, and it is reported that he has been invited 
to Constantinople to assume the sovereignty of the Empire 
as Regent and guardian of the young Sultan. We receive 
these reports with some hesitation as to their entire cor- 
rectness, but they appear to be fully credited at London 
and Paris. 

From India, we have advices that the East India Com- 
pany’s army has overrun Afghanistan, virtually subdued 
it, reinstated their instrument, Shah Shoojah, and expelled 
the Barukyze Chiefs. 

From China, the last news imports that the difficulty be- 


|| tween the Chinese authorities and the English is more se- 


rious than ever. The British residents are in prison, and 
the ports strictly closed against all foreigners. We look 
for hostilities between China and England, though the sub- 
jects of the latter are clearly, grossly in the wrong. 

The English Money Market is still depressed and un- 
settled, but would seem likely to be soon in a better con- 
dition. There is a new cloud on the horizon, however, 
arising from the prospect of another deficient Grain Har- 
vest. The weather, through a good part of July, had been 
very unfavorable. The arrangement for borrowing about 
$9,000,000 for English account from the Bank of France 
had been nearly completed. Cotton had improved at the 








| last dates full one cent # 15 from our last previous prices, 


and the market was firm and active. 
A very destructive fire had occurred in Manchester, by 
which the warehouse of the Messrs. Nathan, Lioyd-street, 





John Biddle has been in this city attempting to negotiate a | 


State Loan, but with no shadow of success. 
“The Spirit of 76" is the title of a new daily paper at | 


Detroit— Patriot’ in its character. It is edited by Dr. E. 
A. Theller and published by H. H. Snelling. 
Gideon Fitz of Hinds Co. has been nominated for Trea- 


£13,000. 
Lady Hester Stanhope died in Syria, July 23. 
The Duke de Leuchtenberg has at last married the Em- 
peror’s daughter. 
FROM TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
Death of the Turkish Sultan, and Betrayal of the Otto- 
man Fleet to Mehemet Ali.—The Moniteur of Friday (26th 





surer, and John Crusoe of Lowndes Co. for Auditor of Mis- 
sissippi, by the Whig Central Committee, in place of the 
Convention candidates, deceased. 

= ————— 

0 The Editor of the Michigan State Journal at Ann Arbor cor- 
rects, in a spirit of kindness and courtesy for which he has our fervent 
thanks, some errors which appear in our “ Rough Notes on Michigan.” 
The principal of these relates to the population of the village of Ann 
Arbor, which we estimated at 1,000 to 1,500, but which he states to be 
full 2,500. This is doubtless the truth. He next corrects us with re- 
gard to the Wheat Crop of that County (Washtenaw), which seemed 
to us remarkably light, but of which he observes— 

“ There is some wheat in Washtenaw, some very = 

< 


and some middling. Take the whole County together, the crop 
little below an average one.” 


We are happy to hear this, though we must still believe that there 
was an undue proportion of the “ poor wheat" he speaks of on the 
roads we traveled—especially the Detroit and Chicago road. Weare 
happy to learn also that the country has suffered less from drought 


July,) brings the following disastrous intelligence : 

He ee Paes A tnt Zoe 

“ On the 8th, the Sultan's death was known at Alexan- 
dria. On the 9th, a Turkish corvette, having on board 
Nezib Bey, keaga of the capitan pacha, charged to an- 
nounce to the Viceroy the presence of the capitan pacha at 
Slanhio, sailing towards Rhodes, and to propose to place 
the Turkish fleet under his protection, to guarantee it 
against the troubles to be feared in Turkey on the Sultan's 
death. 

“ The Viceroy's reply is not known : but he has sent the 
steamer (the Black Sea,) to the capitan pacha. On the 
10th, Astriff Effendi, sent by the young Sultan to announce 


*|| his father's death to the Viceroy, arrived at Alexandria.” 


Paris, Friday, 5 P. M. 
The above news has produced a great sensation and the 
diplomatic corps is in dismay. 
rg Gazette of the 22d inst. states that the two 
fleets (Turkish and Egyptian) will sail to Constantinople 








chan we supposed. 


together, to overturn the new order of things. 





was destroyed, and damages sustained to the amount of || 
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The —— of Marseilles, of the 23d, announces 
- — the Prince de Joinville at Constantinople, on 


Ibrahim’s bulletin of the victory says that he would pur- 
sue the army, but he cannot find them. 
tters from Alexandria of the 6th state great joy to pre- 


- 


vai 
From the London Morning Chronicle. 

‘This corroboration of the defection of the Turkish Admiral 
with the fleet is bad enough. But worse and still more start- 
ling tidings have, we fear, to be added to it. These are, that 
the members of the new Divan, or government, at Constan- 
tinople, have taken a step similar to that of the Captain Pa- 
cha, and have written to Mehemet Ali to put themselves and 
the Sultan under his protection, offering a the hereditary 
government of Syria and E-gypt, and inviting Mehemet Ali to 
Constantinople to re-organize the government. 

A knowledge of the Captain Pacha’s defection—of an in- 
surrection prepared at Constantinople as well as in Albania— 
is said to coos decided Khosrew and Halil to this gurrender 
of the empire and of their young sovereign. Their dwn dis- 
agreement, their want of mutual confidence, and the com- 
plete inexperience of Abdul Dedjid, are the motives which 
led these ministers to submit to the Egyptian Pacha, by a 
simultaneous, but, it appears, by no joint step. 

Serious, however, as this event must appear, it loses much 
of its gravity from the impossibility of any sich result being 
accomplished as that contemplated by the defectionists. Eng- 
land, France, and Austria are not rendered the less resolute 
by these intrigues, to maintain the independence of the Otto- 
manempire. Nor can either Mehemet or the Divan act in 
despite of It is not, indeed, probable that Mehemet 
would wish ‘to risk the enmity of all the world, for scarcely 
less would be the consequence of his entering Constantinople. 
It may be thought, that if the intrigues and gold ef Mehemet 
have prepared the defection of the fleet. with trouble in Con- 
| stantinople andin Albania, Russian counsels may have prompt- 
| ed the Divan to fling itself headlong into the arms of Mehe- 
met, in order to afford a pretext for Russian interference. 
This we do not think. Russia is not prepared for so bold a 
cast of the die; and, if she were so, never were the other 
European powers better prepared or more resolved to prevent 
Russia carrying off the prize. 


Liverpool, July 31.—By recent accounts from the east, the 
star of Egypt is fairly in the ascendant The destruction of 
the Turkish army at the battle of Hezib, and the subsequent 
defection of the fleet, which it now appears certain has gone 
| over to the enemy—happening, moreover, as they have done, 
|| at the critical juncture of a change in the succession—seem to 
| have left Turkey no alternative but that of making peace, and 
| making it upon any conditions.—It is not probable that Me- 
| hemet Ali will seek to carry his arms into Turkey itself, even 
| were the European powers disposed to allow him. He will 
no doubt wisely rest satisfied with his own independence, and 
the possession of Syria. 

The Alexandria co’ nt of the Augsburgh Gazette 
| writes, under the date of the 6th inst., that since the victory 
|of Ibrahim, the ambition of Mehemet Ali kaew no bounds. 
_He was undecided whether he shou!d or not accept of the 
| offer, which had been made to him, of the regency, during 
| the minority of the new Sultan. 
| The main force of the Egyptian army was, by the last ad- 
| vices from Syria, marching on Orfa and Diarbekir. The ficet 

of the Pacha was still cruising off Alexandria on the Gh. 





| Constantinople, July 5.—The Sultan expired on Monday 

morning, in the fifty-sixth year of his age and the 31st of his 
reign; bringing thus to a close a career of achievements which 
will hand his name down to posterity as the most extraordi- 
nary monarch of modern times. The sensation produced at 
| Constantinople by the sudden and unexpected announcement 
of the Sultan’s death was such as it would not be easy to de- 
scribe; regret, consternation, and fear were alternately de- 
picted in every countenance, the latter more icularly 
among the Rayahs, who anticipated some dreadful revolt or 
massacre. 

“ Mahmoud, the day before his death, being very ill, wrote 
with his own hand a letter to the Emperor Nicholas, which 
he intrusted to Mr. Boutenif. He conversed for a quarter of 
an hour with this diplomatist, in of Halil Pacha, 
his son-in-law, after which he asked for his sons and daugh- 
ters. He showed to Abdel Medjid, the present Sultan, a 
small box in which he put bis papers, saying thet he would 
there find the will and counsels of his father. The adieus of 
the Sultan to his wives and servants were very affecting He 
forgot nove of them; he testified regret that Reschid Pacha 
and Feti Achmet were not at Constantinople. The latter, 
and Hafiz Pacha, Mahmoud considered as his children and 
dearest disciples. When the courier left, the Sultan Abdel 
Medjid had already received the Embassadors, and spoken 
with them on different affairs, in a way which denotes a great 
deal of capacity ; but he declared that, although the right heir 
by the law, he would take no steps without the counsels of 
the Divan, until the time of his real majority.” 

The Turkish army has been totally destroyed. It appears 
that Ibrahim Pacha had received orders from Mehemet Ali 








to attack the Turks, and, if successful, to pursue them. An 
officer from the French Court, however, uently arrived 
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—— = 
at Alexandria, and induced him to revoke the order; but it 
was too late. The battle was fought on the 24th June. 

« The wrecks of it had recrossed the frontier, but it was not 
stated whether or not the Egyptian army had pursued them.” 

«* The Egyptians under the order of [brahim having attacked 
the Turkish army, commanded by the Seraskier Hafiz Pacha, 
at Hezib, beyond Aleppo, the latter abandoned the field of | 
battle after a combat of two hours. All the materie/—can- 
non, muskets, and ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
Egyptians. Ibrahim wrote the above on the 25th of June, 
and in the tent of the Turkish General-in-Chief, He had re 
turned to Aintab on the 2Sth, but had ordered three regi 
ments of infantry and three of cavalry to advance on Orfa 
and Diarbekir.”’ 

This event is most important. Ibrahim is now master of 
Syria, and is in a position to march to Constantinople, should 
he think proper. This, however, will not do: the European 
powers must unite to reconcile the parties ere further aggres- 
sions on the Ottoman Empire shall have induced the Divan 
of the young Sultan to seek protection from Russia, which 
would be the prelude to a dreadful sacrifice. 

Nezib, the scene of the action between the Turks and the 
Egyptians, lies between Bir and Aintab, on the right bank of 
the Euphrates. The victory must have been complete, from 
the Egyptian General giving orders to pursue the Turks to 
Orfa. Yet the warlike energy of Hafiz was much vaunted, 
as well as his skill in fortifying his camp, to counterbalance 
the inconvenience of having a river in his rear. Notwnh- 
standing this, the Turks must have preserved all their old) 
wretched habits of encampment and order, when two hours | 
sufficed to rot them. The vanquished, no doubt, escaped | 
by the fords of the Euphrates, for we do not hear of prison- | 
ers. But we are astonished that the Seraskier did not seek | 
to defend Bir, a strong position, commanding the passage of | 
the river. A Turkish reserve is said to exist at Malatia; if) 


= 


lai, and preparations were made for the immediate advance New-York, with a hundred and one passengers £g whom 
of the contingent army of Runjeet Sing, oe aa by the || are Signor and Madame Guibilie, Mr. Charles Kean, and sev- 
Shahzadah Timoor and Col. Wade, upon C eral persons of distinction. The berths have all been 
ENGLAND—MONEY MARKET, &c. for some time, ~ sixty, seventy, city and 2 hundred 
RPP te “9 : nds have been offered for persons to resign in favor of the 
The riots in Birmingham were most serious. A considera- ety on 
: idder—whether pene a See The 
ble amount of property was destroyed. The *Chartists’ ap-|| | iverpool takes also a very valuable cargo, consisting of silks, 
pear to be working themselves up to acts of depredation and jj watches, &c. The amount, we believe, is somewhere about 
violence all over England. They talk of helding a National | £150,000. Her parcels and letters are almost innumerable. 
Salling of oe taining Guman ond wt wail Mr. Hume's motion in the Mgrs toy Oa 
ing to the woods and fields, there to take whatever they may || wwwine the charter of the Bank of England, has been lost— 
need for sustenance wherever they may find it. There have |} 79 to 24. 
been serious demonstrations of a spirit of violence at New The yee meee oy = were released the beginning of July. 
castle. These discharged are John G. Parker, R.. Wixon, — 
i ‘ . || Alves, R. Walker, Finlay Macolm, Leonard Watson, James 
The Birmingham riots have been the subject of sharp dis- - 
cussion in the House of Lords. The Tory peers alleged that | Brow, Ira Anderwon, aad Paul Bedford. | Two others were 
proper precautionary measures had not been taken by the lo- see Sart teapot ided in Syria, di 
cal magistracy, and the action of the authorities generally - Difien en the 23400 — bas long se in Syria, died 
Deke of Wellinctan nai, Beene. ubacauently, the | Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin died at Cheltenham on the 23d of 
: —s July. 
a town taken by storm. z <a . - 
7 : = . : The first triennial celebration of the National Agncultural 
Ce Te eaact petition ‘has been laid on the table in | Society was held at Oxford, on the 18th of July. Earl Spen- 
meee ee UP eG Ce S jjcer presided. Atthe dinner nearly 3,000 persons sat down 
eeated Popular Disturbances:—The Liverpool Mail of | to table, under an immense awning. Mr. Webster addressed 
the 30th ult. says ae That — (August) may be suffered | ate. cathedral as Brages has been destreyed by 
to pass away quietly, but we confess that we entertain very | . : Ba iste . 
strong doubts to the contrary. It is notorious that ae — ae gpeare Ae carelessness of some of the plumbers 
| tions have been made by large numbers of the lower orders | oe i a “yo hoe ee cee ae 
for collision with the authorities. They have openly declared i} aS CS oes my as ~ eg en “ 


: eee : e : : | style of splendor unequalled in England. The building cost 
that they will retire with their torches to the hill-side, and | £30,000; and the procession of bishops and clergy, with the 


bide their time ; that they will satisfy the cravings of hunger | Pope's banners and the host elevated, was more splendid than 

















A letter from Constantinople to the 3d July, states that || ©°M* "to Operation la January next. I 
despatches had been sent by the new Government of Alexan-|| Bank of England.—The returns of the Bank of England, || 
dria, offering the hereditary investiture of Egypt, provided | published the 27th, of the liabiliues and assets for the quar- | 
Syria were given up. He also recapitulates the changes in || ter just ended, have caused apprehensions that the directors 
the Cabinet, known up to that time—the appointment of | must resort to a farther increase in the value of money. It} 
Khosreef as Grand Vizier, and the exchange of places be- | appears that the stock of bullion is but £3,785,000, or £559, || 
tween Halil and Said, the two sons-in-law of the late Sultan. || 000 less than it was by the former statement. The circula- |) 
The latter, who had been Seraskier or War Minister, takes || tion is diminished to £18,049.000, but the securities are in- 
Halil’s place as Commerce Minister, Halil becoming Seras-|| creased to £25,905,000, or £971,000 more, and the depos- | 
kier. Said is a much younger und less experienced person | ites to £7,955,000, or £388,000 more than the previous ac- || 
than Halil. The preservation of the present Capitan Pacha || counts. It is evident from the present returns that specie is | 
in his office, and leaving the place of Reis Effendi open for | still flowing out of the country, and that to a considerable fl 
Reschid Pacha, are signs that no violent change of men or | &mount. 
measures is meditated. | The London Courier of the 30th snys:—‘‘ The aggregate 

FROM INDIA AND CHINA. | averages of corn have been rising during the last two weeks, || 
Lonvon, July 31—City, 12 o’elock. || 4nd the impression in the city is that the ports will be open | 

& Government and the Honorabie East India Company have fur the importation of wheat, at the lowest duty, ia six weeks 
this morning received important overland despatches from || at farthest. If so, it will not be long before a fresh drain of | 
China. All that we can at present ascertain is, that the | gold will commence; indeed, it is probably going on at the 
China Trade had been stopped, und her Majesty's Superin- present moment, as large purchases of corn are no doubt now | 
tendants and British merchants made prisouers by the Chi-| making in the continental markets for English accounts.” 
nese authorities. We believe the dates from Canton are to|| The Paris Messenger of the 26th says that the operation 
the 15th April, and from Bombay to the Sth of June, and | between several banking houses of Paris and the Bank of 
Calcutta to the 2lst of May. Letters from the different | France, to procure fifty millions in cash forthe Bank of Eng- 
Presidencies may be expected through the agency of Mr. | land, on the deposit of two millions sterling in Exchequer | 
Waghorn on Monday. The route this time has been by the || Bills, is definitively concluded. 

Persian Gulf.” 


Liverpool, Aug. 1.—The state of the weather is beginning 


Loxpos, July 31. || to xcite the apprehensions of every reflecting man. Mr 
“ An overland mail from India has arrived in London this Rice, our inimitable Chancellor of the Exchequer, told Par-| 


morning, but only for the Government and Eust India Com- | liament that the quantity of foreign corn imported since last | 
pony: The date+ from Bombay are to 3d of June, Calcutta || jarvest amounted in value to £7,000,000. In confirmation | 
th May, and China 15th Apnil. eunsel of this, and in proof that the imported corn was paid for in| 
“ The trade at China is stopped, and her Majesty’s Super-|) solid metal, the Bank of England, which bad upwards of 
—- et Sad coms of srl British — are “oe Pri- || £ 10,000,000 of gold in its coffers only a short time ago, has, 
y the Chinese authorities. risoners not momen 
been allowed food o: water fur several rh when her Ma-|| given mn toner mil of es 
jesty’s seepage Pipa ra Elhott, required all the mer- Advices from the frontier of Servia, given in the Augsburg 
chants to deliver up their opium, guaranteeing them payment Gazette, announce the death of Prince Milaw, the new suve- 
for the same. The quantity delivered up was estimated at reign of Servia, and son of Prince Miloch, at Belgrade, on 
two millions of rupees, but neither Captain Elliott nor the || the night of the Sth inst. Immediately after his death a 
merchants had been released up to the date of these advices.” deputation proceeded to Bucharest to Prince Michael, the 
. : [Shipping Gazette. younger brother of Milaw, and heir to the sovereignty. Great 
Intelligence has this day been received from India, stating agitation is, however, said to reign in Servia. 
that the British Army had entered Candahar on the 21st of || The letters received this morning from St. Petersburgh 
April. The difficultues which the Army had experienced with bring two Imperial Ukases, by which several important 
respect to provisions had vanished, and they had been re- || changes are made in the Russian currency. 
ceived with open arms. Private intelligence from Candahar || The silver ruble and its fractional parts, as now in circula 
to April 29, reports that Shah Shooja had been crowned with || tion, is henceforth to be recognized to be the only legal mea- 
acclamation, all the Chiefs, with the exception of the Baruk- || sure of value. 
zye Brothers, having signified their adherence tohim. Dost|| A whole galaxy of theatrical stars bave come out by the 
Mahomed, it is said, had sent his farmly to Bokharia. The | Liverpool, principally for the National Theatre. The Liver- 
British Army was to proceed forthwith to Cabool, which it is || pool was crowded with passengers, and seventy guineas were 
expected to reach in 22 days. offered and refused for a berth in her just before she sailed. 
his gratifying intelligence had been received at Peshawur|} The Liverpool Steam-Ship.—The Liverpool steam-ship 








by plundering those who have property which can be made |! ' 
it make no better resistance than the main army, the Seras- || available to their wants; that for one drop of blood shed in | a ae og meg ype oy 
kier must still retreat, either by the road of Erzeroum in Ar- || defence of such property, rivers of human gore shall be made | 
menia, or of Sivas in Anatolia. [Journal des Debats. jj *° flow; and that having once entered upon civil warfare, 
The French journals consider the victory of Nezib as de- || they will not give up the contest until either themselves or 
cisive of Egyptian superionty, and as necessitating the aban- their opponents shall have been entirely extirpated from the H 
donment of Syria, as a hereditary fief, to the family of Me-| face of the earth. -_ I 
bemet Ali. The Journal des Debats, indeed, considers an-|| _?¢"*Y Postage.—It is intended that the Act to carry out | 
other action as inevitabie. | Mr. Rowland Hili’s plan of a uniform penny postage shall | 


A very destructive fire had occurred in Manchester, by 
which the warehouse of the Messrs, Nathans, Lioyd street, 
wos destroyed, and damages sustained to the amount of 
£13,000. 

Sir John Colborne has been superseded in the Governor 
Generalship of the Canadas by the Earl of Clarendon, late 
Minister to Spain. He is expected out in two or three 


|}weeks. Sir John will immediately return to England. 


Russian Currency.—By two Imperial Ukases, the silver 
rouble is made the standard mensure of value. Bank notes 
are legalized at certain proportionate rates: 350 copees of 
paper fur 100 of silver, ull 1240;—import and export duties, 
and government contracts, to be paid in silver. A Bank has 
been established for the convenience of the merchants. 

London Money Market, July 3.—Consols have continued during 
the morning at 02) for the account, aad for moncy 72); at present #2 

Moncy is easy in the house, and can be obtained at five per cent. for 
the settlement of the forciga accounts to morrow; at five per cent. out 
of the house, on good bills. Exchequer bills, 10 12, email 12 15; in 


| the foreiga market, some business bas been done in Portuguese and 


Spanish; the former may be quoted at J2t, have been 32; three per 
cents, Wi; Brazilian, 79; Columb 321; Mexican, i; Dutch two 
and a igif per cents. 55; five per cents. 105); in Bank stock nothing 
doing; India stock, 1534; India bonds, 14. 

Liverpool! Cotten Market—Friday, July 26.—We have had a very 
general and better demand this week, with improved pricea—the 
market closing ¢ to } in advance of American; the better qualities 
having riven the least, the inferior the most—rather better prices be- 
ing obtained on Tuesday and Wednesday, when the buying was most 
spirited, than can be had to-day; Brazile are fully a ¢ dearer, partieu- 
larly Permans.—No change in Egyptian or Surat. The consumption 





| os stall ow the reduced scale, whilst our stock is yet on the increase, a 
| position which will no doubt be reversed ere long. Speculators have 


taken 55 bales of American, and exporters 3,508 bales of Americas, 
170 Maranham, 130 Pernams, and 240 Surat. 4,000 begs sold to-day. 
The import this week is 55, 703 bags, and the sales are 41,440 bags. 
Liverpool, July 31.—Cotton Market—The sales on Thursday last 
were 5,000 bags, Friday 5,000, Saturday 4,000, Monday 3,500, Tues- 
day 1.500, and to-day 4,000. There has been a good demand since 
last week, which holders have met willingly, and cotton is offering 


| pleatifully. Prices may be considered as having declined § to 4 per 


Ib. in American descriptions since Friday. Brazil and other kinds re- 
main steady. The import of the week amounts to 16,000 bags. 





Frou Bussos Ayres.—Extract of a letter dated 
“ Mowreviono, May 20, 1639. 

«1 went off yesterday to dine with Com. Nicholson, on 
board the Independence, and from him I learn the late ne- 
gotiations for peace are broken off entirely. ‘The French 
Admiral has received letters from the Minister of Marine 
in France, that in the spring 8,000 troops will embark for 
this river, and the French have commenced warfare in 
earnest, taking possession of vessels, burning property, 
&c. They will doubtless take Buenos Ayres as they did 
Vera Cruz. I feel inclined to think it impossible to have 
peace for some months to come. Yours truly.” 
{ Boston Centinel. 





Frou Sumatra.—There has been a story going the 
rounds of the newspaper press, under this headiog, with a 
statement that the natives of Sumatra were going to load 
the ship Sumatra, Capt. Silver, of this port, in compensa- 
tion for the money and opium of which they robbed the 
Eclipse, also of this port. This statement must be entirely 
unfounded, as the owners of the Sumatga have received 
advices from Captain Silver, at St. Helena, several months 
later, which not only make no mention of it, but transmit 
invoices, &c. of her cargo, rendering it certwin that no 





with great rejoicings. The city was illuminated for three || leaves at two o'clock this afternoon, on her fifth voyage to 


such arrangement was made. [Salem Gazette. 
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“were called ‘ Paalms of Life.’ 


TYTTERARY—DOMESTIC. 


NEW-YORK. 


Hyperion, a 5 Shedliad s by the author of * Outre-Mer.’ 
(New-York: Published by Samuel Colman. 2 vols. duo. 
Pp. 213—226.) It would be difficult for even hyper-criticism 
to find faults in this half-ethercal production. One might as 
well attempt to comment upon the flight of a bird through 
the air, as to criticise the graceful. floating words on which, 
as upon wings, the light thoughts of the writer are borne 
midway between heaven and earth. If we could bring eur- 
selves to say that the book lacked any thing, we should say 
it wanted more weight and real substance ; it is too buoyant— 
too ethereal. When a reader sees that a book is announced 
asa romance, he looks for some narrative—something that 
will enchain his attention and transport it along. * Hyperion’ 
is not strong enough for this. Its simplicity and its beauty 
are like those of ‘ Venus’ doves,” but it can draw no heavier 
@ car than the Queen of Love's. Harnessed to an earth-made 
vehicle, it would, we fear, be unable to soar. Unfortunately 
for the success of a work like this, most minds are ‘of the 
earth, earthy,’ and cannot be carried along or carried away 
except by more material attractions. To minds of ‘ finer, 
subtler essence,’ the reading of ‘ Hyperion’ will lend a pleas- 
ure, which they seldom can have derived from an American 
book. It is replete with strange, original, beautiful reflec- 
tions, conveyed in sentences which seem modulated to the 
nicest melodies of which the English language is susceptible. 

Professor Henry W. Longfellow is well known as the au- 
thor of ‘Outre-Mer.’ This book consisted of a number of 
narrative sketches, written chiefly, if we remember aright, 
during a residence in Spain. After his return to this country, 





———— 


he commenced the issue of these sketches in numbers; but | 


soon altered his plan, and disposed of his manuscripts to the 
Harpers, by whom they were printed in two volumes under 
the above title. !Iaving received the honorable appointment 
of Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard University, 
Mr. Longfellow went abroad a second time; and, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting himself in the studies pertinent to his pro- 
fessorship, he went to Germany, and remained there for the 
greater part of two years. For the last three years, he has 
been in Cambridge, engaged in the duties of his situation; 
and by his able and interesting disquisitions on the writings |) 
of the masters of European Continental literature, he has, 
though stall a young man, obtained a high University reputa- 
tion. To the public in general he has, during the same pe- 
ried, made himself known as a poet of superior merit by a 
few very beautiful effusions, the most memorable of which 
On his present work, ‘ Hype- 
rion,” he appears to have expended great labor. Perhaps if 
it had been written with less scholarly care—less apprehen- 
sion of being amenable to the gentlest blame, it would, by its 
talent and boldness, have elicited louder and noisier approba- 
tion than we are now likely to bear. But he would then not 
have acquired that reputation which he is evidently emulous 
to obtain, and which is scornfully overlooked by those gentle- 
men who do their writing by the acre—the reputation of a 
writer of correct, graceful, classic English. 

We have avoided gratifying the reader's curiosity by any 
analysis or specimens of ‘Hyperion.’ You should enjoy it, 
as the true lovers of music enjoy a fine opera, from the over- 
ture to the finale, without any interruption. If your ears be 
‘attuned to the finer harmonies,’ you will feel no disappoint- 
ment, till you bear the last bar. 


The Knickerbocker for August. —We like to notice a 
Magazine early after its publication. Having seen the ex- 
cellent periodical before us announced in several country as 
well as city papers, we conciude it is thoroughly promulgated. 
The number is, in general, very good. Mr. Irving, who has 
written books enough to make the fame of fifty ordinary au- 
thors, and who has contributed several admirable papers to 
this Journal, (we evinced our appreciation of them by their 
immediate transfer to our columns,) gives two short articles— 
the first of which is neither new nor striking, and the second 
of which is wholly unworthy of his pen, and, as we showed 
Inst week, likely to blend his reputation with that of Mr. 
Cooper, and therefore injure it. At this expression of our 
honest opinion, certain solemn dunces have seen fit to raise 
en outcry; as if it were high treason for one to say aught of 
the productions of a justly distinguished author, except in 
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terms of lavish commendation. Persons who praise indis- 
criminately are no more capable of rightly estimating the ex- 
cellencies of Mr. Irving, than they are of discovering his de- 
fects. If he is wholly free from defects, he is exalted not 
ouly above Shakspeare and his compeers, but above the com- 
mon lot of humanity. 

Mr. Bryant's verses, ‘The Winds,’ are full of power and 
beauty. We regard them as the finest fugitive production we 
have read since the publication of Wordsworth’s * Yarrow 
Revisited.’ Read the fourth stanza;—what could be more 
musical and majestic? As a poet, Mr. Bryant is one of a 
thousand—a thousand poets, we mean. His acquaintance 
with Nature is as intimate and as fond as that of a child with 
the beautiful mother whom he loves. He has watched and 
he remembers all the changes on her face; the blush of morn- 
ing and the frown of night—her smiles and her tears, are 
alike familiar to him; be knows well her hours of radiance 
and of wrath—bher sunshine and her storms; he has seen and 
he has noticed well the slumbrous quiet of her repose, and 
gazed upon the conflict of the elements when they were 


“ wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in their strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman.” 


Mr. Cushing has contributed to this number some interest 
ing ‘ Notes on the Netherlands;’ Mrs. Seba Smith some 
graceful and touching lines, called ‘The Home of my Child 
hood;’ Mr. Saunderson, the American in Paris, an amusing 


(‘our Mary Anne?’) some very ordinary verses—‘ This is 
not your Rest;’ and Harry Franco the first of what promises 
| erackery.’ We are sorry to see but little discrimination | 
shown in the critical department of the Knickerbocker. It 
| should publish no opinions on books that it is not willing to 
| adopt. The Editor's note will hardly rescue the Magazine || 


las ‘Charles Vincent’ and ‘ Sidney Cliften.’ 


Quarterly Reviews for June. The London Quarterly contains 


Prescott’s Mistory of Ferdinand and Isabella. It is absurd 
lin so far as it assumes a sneering, lofty, patronizing air 
toward this American book—a book universally acknow ledged | 
to be far better than any other, in any language, referring to | 
the history ef this celebrated period. But our country has || 
| been the Nazareth out of which no good can come to the | 
| Quarterly Reviewers, and it is somewhat surprising that they | 
condescended to notiee Mr. Prescott’s work at all. 


this journal with great pleasure; for we are sure to meet 
with some manly, high-toned, ably-written papers. This | 
praise can be awarded to all the papers in this number. The 
epening one on ‘ Post-Office Reform in England,’ is one of 
particular value. There is an excellent article, entitled 
‘American Women,’ and an interesting biographical sketch 
of Mr. C. C. Cambreleng. Mrs. C. E. Da Ponte contributes 
a very beautiful sonnet, which, with the sweet lines, ‘ The | 
Lily of the Valley,’ we have marked for extract. 


The Charter Oak and Other Poems, by John Jay Adams. 
—(New York, published by Samuel Colman.)—This little 
book appears in the elegant and attractive garb, which dis- 
tinguishes all Mr. Colman’s publications. We have not had 
time to look into it carefully and can give no critical opinion. 
Fugitive poetry is, usually, beyond criticism. This may not, 
however, be the case with this nice small duodecimo, nor with 
another, which we hear is about to ‘daze the world,’ dedi- 
cated we believe, to Queen Victoria, and entitled ‘ England 
and Other Poems, by Sir William Marsh.’ 


07 We have received Bentley's Miscellany, and some 
other English journals, for August, and give our readers their 
best papers. ‘ Jack Sheppard’ and ‘Colin Clink’ are contin- 
ued in Bentley, and so is the republication of ‘ The Crayon 
Papers’ from the Knickerbocker, which, by the by, is as cool 
a piece of easy impudence as we can recollect. Such effront- 
ery is sublime. From the manner of the annunciation, one 
would suppose that Bentley was the purchaser of these pa- 
pers. To thwart such outrageous piracy, an arrangement 








should be made to send all future ‘Crayons’ to some other 


British Journal, in proof if not in MS. Can any body tell us 
whether Bentley's annunciation of a new story by ‘ Bor,’ 
be entitled ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ was a hoax and a humbug, or 
whether it was really Boz’s intention to writessuch a story ? 
“The Thugs or Phansigirs of India.”—This work. 
though in the form of an ordinary two-volume novel, purports 
to be a veritable history of the rise and progress of a most 
extraordinary brotherhood of systematic assassins, who ex- 
isted for a great many years in India and carried on the hor- 
rible trade of murdering strangers and wayfarers as a regu- 
lar business of life and means of subsistence! It is but re- 
cently that they have been fully ferreted out and nearly ex- 
terminated by the British Indian Government. The work is 
compiled from original documente by Capt. W. H. Sleeman, 
who for a long time was employed as a Superintendent of 
Police in the service of ferreting out and extirpating these fe- 
rocious wretches. Full details of the means used for this 
purpose are given. and there seems no reason to question the 
entire authenticity and correctness of the narrative. It pos- 
sesses strong interest, of course, though of a terrible and re- 
volting kind, and will be widely and eagerly perused. (Ca- 
rey and Hart, Philadelphia.) 


Orin Hamlin of Pesria, ll. b a nae with $11,600 
| belonging to John Dixon, State Railroad Commissioner. He 





sketch of ‘The London Theatres ;’ Miss Mary Anne Browne | 


to be an entertaining series of papers under the title of ‘ Gim- 


| from the discredit of puffing two such lamentably bad novels | 


7 Mrs. Lewer has republished “ ar and Foreign 


The Democratic Renew for August.—We always open || 





was trusted with a check for that amount to draw, where- 
| upon he obtained the money and Swartwouted. He wrote 
|} back that he had Jost most of the money playing ‘ poker’— 
| which is believed to be false. He is of course G. T. T. 
Mrs. Emma Willard that was—now Mrs. C. C. Yates— 

is stated in the newspapers to be separated from her last 
| husband, who is said to have treated her with great harsh- 
| ness and severity. She is, we understand, about to resume 
! the conduct of her celebrated school at Troy. 

Mrs. Resteill, a wretch who has for a year past been prac- 

| ticing very extensively in this city as a procurer of abortion, 
has at length been arrested on complaint, and held to bail. 


| Phineas Weston, a shipmaster, was beaten to death in 


| a powerfully written, but, in some respects, absurd review of | Providence on Friday of last week by another sea-captain 


| named Hicks, who immediately fled, and has not been taken. 
P.S. He has returned and surrendered himself. 

The Mechanics of Philadelphia are making a noise about 
the building of the two U.S. Steam Frigates ordered by 
| Congress. They demand that one of them shall be built in 
|| that city. 

A Wheat-Harvesting Machine has been invented in Mon- 
| roe County, N. Y., which performs the operations of cutting, 
thrashing and cleaning the grain all at the same time. It is 
|| said to harvest twenty acres of wheat a day, requiring four 
| cattle, two men and a boy to drive it, and cutting a swath 
| eight feet wide and twenty rods long in three minutes! Suc- 
|| cess to it! 
|| Gen. Adam Diller of Lancaster bas been appointed by 

Gov. Porter Adjutant General of the State of Pennsylvania, 
| vice James K. Moorehead, who declined the appointment. 
| Gen. D. was ‘ Chairman of the Committee of Safety’ organ- 
| ized by ihe friends of Porter during the Harrisburg troubles 
last winter. 

Mr. Russel Canfield, who has been for some years a pro- 
minent infidel lecturer and champion, has avowed himself 
almost a convert to the truth of Christianity. 

Mr. John McMahon., not long since keeper of the Grand 
st. Hotel in Jersey City, is lately dead from wounds receiv- 
ed from a Five-point raffian, while in the discharge of his 
duty as peace-officer, in the city of New York, whither he 
has resided since his removal from this place. 

Counterfeits.—Beware of Counterfeits on the Bellow’s 
Falls’ Bank, Vt. $5s are in circulation—darker and thinner 
than the genuine. 

Counterfeit $50s, of the U. S. Bank are in circulation, 
and counterfeiters are endeavoring to get them afloat. 





St. Lowis.—The number of new buildings erected in St. 
Louis and its suburba this season is said to exceed 1,200— 
about 900 of which are of substantial brick or stone. 
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From the New York American. 
GLANCES AT MEN AND THINGS. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Every visitor has an ‘inaleniable right’ to describe the 
Springs in his own way. I shall leave the old beaten track 
to politicians and sentimentalists, and cut my path right 
through the woods. You have heard of the cut direct of Mr. 
ren and the coronation of Mr. Clay. I leave these, 


“—— —— all meaoer thing, 
To low ambition and the pride of kings,” 
while I give youa sketch containing perhaps more of rhyme 
than reason, certainly more of truth than poetry. 

I met four classes of visitors at the Springs. I will glance 
at each. 

First, the real invalids, who fly to Saratoga in the vain 
pursuit of health. If they would chase their shadows thither, 
on foot, they might grow better. This class may be known 
by their gloomy airs and cadaverous cheeks. Every morn- 
ing, at sunrise, as regularly as though their salvation depend- 
ed upon it, they march with solemn gait, to ‘Congress Spring,’ 
and swallow ten tumblers of water. At9 o'clock, they inspect 
their tongues before a looking-glass, and shake their heads 
dubiously. At 10, feel their pulse, and note down the num- 
ber of throbs per minute, in their diary. At 12, six tumblers 
of water from the ‘Iodine Spring.”” From 1 to 3 nap it. 

Aroused by the preparation bell, they gird themselves, and 
rush to the dining kal!, assaulting roast pig, boiled bass, lob- 
ster, water melon, and ice cream, with a fury known only to 
the dyspeptic. Then loll one hour on the sofa.—Head-ache 
and heart-burn till five. Fainting at six, with camphor and 
hartshorn, and chafing of the temples. Two tumblers of 
‘tonic water.’ At7, five cups of green tea, ‘ rather strong, 
if you please.’ Cramps and sighs till 10. Then four tum- 
blers of ‘Congress,’ and hie to bed. Their nerves dance a 
hornpipe till 1. Then doze, end dream of M and 
wake with the night-mare. Groaniill day-light, now for 
the spring and ten tumblers. This is ¢heér bill of fare. 

The second class is the fashionables—those who go to 
Saratoga to kill time, and make a wake in the water—the 
beaux, to show their mustaches and gallantry—and the belles, 
their pretty forms, red cheeks, and glossy locks—and all to 
whirl round in this Maelstroom of beauty and booty, wit and 
folly. In the evening you'll see them spinning like a peinted 
top in Congress Hall, or floating like golden fishes down the 
stream of gaiety and flash at the brilliant saloon of the United | 
States. The elderly ladies, arrayed in proud attire, preside | 
over the gala, while the younger talk sentimentally of Lake | 
George and Lord Byron, Marryat and millinery. 

“ All is in motioo—rings and plumes and pearis 
Are shining every where; some younger girls 
Are gone by movunlight to the garden heds, 

To gather fresh, cool chaplets for their heads.” 

“What lady is that yonder,” said a New England friend 
to me, who bad just arrived, “* with such a noble countenance, 
and an air that would dignify a Queen?” 

“ The Widow of De Witt Clinton.” 

“Indeed! And that’s the lady that turned her heel on Van 
Buren?” | 

“Yes. He shuffled and she cut.” 

“ Well—she was right.” H 

“ That's a debatable question.” 

“ Yes—I know—you ‘re more than half a locofoco.”” 

“ Only in the obstract.” 

But our dialogue was broken off by the entrance of the | 
Countess of Westmoreland, leaning on the arm of the Presi- 
dent. He is all adulation—bowing, and simpering, and 
smirking, as when he passed Old T y on the day of the | 

and entree. As the crowd rushed upon them, said my | 
riend, ‘‘ These republicans are all on tiptoe to see a live 
Countess. And Van plays the courtier admirably for a lev- | 
eler.” “ Bless my stars,” said an ancient dame from the | 
East, whose wan visage marked her for an invalid, “‘ Whata 











y thing that ere female Countess has got on her head. | 

id you ever see the like on’t!”’ 

The third class of visitors—great favorites with the bar- 
a will designate as ‘the busters.’ They are keen 

from the cities, who come out here not merely to kill 
time, but themselves also. They may be known by their long 
hair and short frocks, little canes and big whiskers, white 
hats and dare-devil air. They rise at half past nine, and take 
a glass of Cognac to clear away the remaining fogs of the last 
night’s storm. They rid themselves of the forenoon by smok- 
ing and lounging. As the dinner hour approaches, they gird 
themselves for the onslaught. Seated at table, they summon 
every energy for the mortal struggle, and set their life upon 
the cast. waiters leap—the corks fly—the dishes rattle 
—and the viands rapidly disappear before them. 

* The cloth being removed,’ they sing songs, tell stories, 
smash tumblers, curse the servants, and shiver the bowles. 
Two hours passed, they reel from the ball, light their cigars, 
tumble themselves into a carriage, and surrender themselves 
up to Jehu, who dashes them through the streets, at a break- 
neck pace. At 6, four bottles of wine. Supper at 9. At 
10, mini-julaps, a stroll through the streets, and a quarrel 
with a loafer. At 11, cards and cocktails till 1. Then, ‘Jim 
Crow,’ with variations, filling the hall with the din. At 3, 
they stumble up to bed, and dream of champagne and purga- 
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— 
tory, and wake at 9, their cheeks flushed with a fever, and 
their heads snapping with pain. This is their bill of fare. 

The fourth class is the politicians—the brokers in partisan 
stocks, who can’t trust the le to transact their own busi- 
ness in their own way, but kindly volunteer to ‘ manage’ for 
them. This year, there is a large supply, ‘in lots to suit pur- 
chasers.” 


P. S.—I had written thus far, and went out to pay my bill, 
&e. While absent, my chum, who sometimes perpetrates 
rhymes, had at my prose, and thrown it into verses, 
as follows.—When I tell you that he is an unsuccessful old 
bachelor, you will attach due weight to his ungallant sneer 
at ‘old maids.’ 

SARATOGA. 

Sand banks and swamps, and dwarf pine trees, 
And streets with dust be-clouded— 

A score of shingle palaces 
With squalid splendor crowded !— 

Old connoisseurs of ball and route 
The young with envy eyeing, 

Old gourmands crippled with the gout, 
Their latest measure trying. 

Grey Politicians at their tricks 
Of bargain, Satan-aided ; 

The Tattersalls of Politics, 
Where men for mules are traded, 

Old maids at loggerheads with Time, 
Their girlhood wiles essaying ; 

And dandy amateurs of rhyme 
Their album gifts displaying. 

A daily draught of water, such 
As that of ancient Marah, 

Which the parch’d Arab would not touch 
Upon his hot Sahara. 

Wild Rob Roy’s rule at dinner-hour, 
Around the crowded table— 

That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who's able. 

Yet here Disease, with trembling limb, 
And cheek without its roses, 

And faded lip and eye grown dim, 
A mournful tale discloses. 

Wo for these stricken ones of earth! 
Why come they here to borrow, 

Fron: giddy crowds and heartless mirth, ~ 
An added weight of sorrow? 

Oh! sadly to the falling eye 
The merry dance is moving, 

Young forms of beauty floating by— 
The loved enes and the loving! 

On bearded lip, and fair young face, 
The astral’s light is glowing, 

O'er manly form and maiden grace 
A softened lustre throwing. 

Light—music—dances! mirth and song 
Through bower and ha‘l are waking ; 

Yet midst the gay and glittering throng 
How many hearts are aching ' 

Fair brows, with gems and roses set, 
Would best beseem the willow; 

And eyes now bright with smiles, will wet 
With tears a sleepless pillow. 

And this is Saratoga! Well— 
Give me, instead, the glory 

Of Nature's rock, and stream, and dell, 
And beetling promontory— 

Her dance of waves on Ocean's shore, 
The breeze-harp of ber mountains— 

The oaken shadows falling o'er 
Her fresh and uadrugged fountains! 


Yours, &c. Ramacen. 


Almost a Riot at Baltimore—On Sunday afternoon the city 


in consequence of the escape of one of the nuns, and of the 
various rumors that got into circulation in connection with 
that circumstance. The nun effected her escape about noon, 
and was followed by a number of persons in pursuit. She ap- 


| plied for admittanee at one of the houses near by, and was re- 


fused, but afterwards found shelter in another dwelling. 
These facts becoming known, a great crowd of people were 
soon attracted to the spot. Rumors were afloat that the 
Priests were about to her to return, and it is stated 
that they demanded the surrender of the fugitive, which was 
7 refused. A carriage was then procured and the nun 
removed to Washington College. 

The excitement here now became intense, so much so that 
apprehensions were entertained of some serious outbreak. 

he mayor was sent for, and, with the aid of a strong police 
force, he succeeded in restoring some degree of quiet, but the 
crowd manifested no disposition to dis In the evening 
the mayor ordered out the brigade of the City Guards to aid 
the civil authority in maintaining quiet order, and on 
their appearance the crowd began to disperse, and about mid- 








night every thi Some , existed 
for opprobonsios that thare would be s vopation of the gethe 





ering the next evening, and the mayor issued a proclamation, 
forbidding all persons, except those required officially to at- 
tend, to approach the convent. The prompt measures of the 
mayor probably saved the city from a disgraceful riot, 

Tas enly conto ent by the nun for her conduct was, 
that she wanted to get out and had long been watching a 
favorable opportunity te do so. Her name ig Neal, of Charles 
county, Maryland, about 26 years old, and has been for ten 
years a member of the Carmelite order. She is a niece of 
the late Robert Walsh, and cousin to the li gentle 
of that name, now in Europe. Express. 

—__ —_—_— = ——_ 
THE CROPS. 
From the Ontario Repository. 

The Wheat harvest of Western New York being now 
nearly completed, it is time to disabuse the public mind, in 
relation to the superabundant crop of wheat which has been 
grewn the present season—in the newspapers. 

The very exuberant growth of straw, which occasioned the 
newspaper exaggerations, was no cause of promise or exulta- 
tion to the practical farmer. He well knew that this unusual 
and :ank vegetation exactly fitted the growing crop for the 
| blast which has befallen it. There needed but ten or a dozen 
| days of sultry damp weather, before harvest to bring the blast. 
| And these days came, and a rust as withering in its effects as 
_any we remember, fell upon all the wheat fields, but the earli- 
jest ripened. The present blight is distinguished from those 
| of former years by striking alike the higest and driest fields, 
as well as those on low grounds. 

From a careful and extensive examination of the wheat 
fields in the several towns of Richmond, Bristol, the Bloom- 
fields, Livonia, &c. and from information in relation to the 
|erop from all the country from Utica to Buffalo, and from 
| Canada, we are satisfied that Western New York has not this 
| year produced more than half an average crop of wheat. 
This diminution, added to the admitted ravages of the insect 
| in many parts of Michigan and Illinois, and of the Chinch 
| bug of the South,jleaves the overwhelming wheat crop ef the 
United States, for 1839, ungrown. 

Many of our largest and best farmers will not have over 
one third in weight of wheat, of the quantity their fields would 
have produced, had they escaped the rust. Many others suf- 
fer a loss of half in quantity, and still further loss in the qual- 
‘ity. There are numerous wheat fields in Ontario and the 
, neighboring counties, not worth the expense of harvesting. 
We have no doubt this blight upon Western New York will 
sensibly affect the market. And while the badly shrunk wheat 
must from its inferior quality be sold at low prices, the last 
| year’s crop, and the plump wheat of the present year will, we 
have no deubt, readily command $1 50 per bushel before the 
next harvest. As Ontario Farmer. 


Per contra.—The Rochester Democrat thus discourses: 
To hear the croakings of some of the journals, one would sup- 
| pore that the wheat crop is less the present year than in any 
|former year! Men must be crazy to talk of a short crop of 
wheat. There is no such thing. The crop is a heavy crop, 
| despite the isolated instances of lose by rust. 


Michigan Crops.—The Detroit Daily Advertiser of Thure- 
day saye—" The wheat crop throughout the State is mostly 
harvested,,and it is thought that it will exceed that of last 
yeara million and « half or two millios bushels.” 


The Crops.—The Canada papers say that winter wheat 
has been injured by rust in some parts of the Upper Province, 
so much so, that some fields have been burnt over. The 
| spring wheat is said to be good, and that an average crop 
| may be expected. 

Some whaat in this region has been injured by rust, but we 
believe there is a full average crop, with a fair prospect of 
goed crops generally. Corn is unusually late, but promises 
well if the season continues favorable long enough for it to 








of Baltimore was thrown into great excitement, and a large | 
concourse assembled round the Nunnery, in Aisquith street, | 


ripen. [Oswego Commercial Herald. 


Statement of the coinage at the several Branch Mints 
during the half year ending 30th June, 1839: 








GOLD. 
Half Eagles. Qr. Eagles. Value. Total. 
Charlotte ....... T210. weccees 10,760. 222... 962,950 00... .62,950 00 
Daklonega. ....-6,573.....+.. 13,673. .... woe C147 DO... C7047 KH 
SILVER. 
Half Dimes. Dimes. Value. 
N. Orleans...... Ce. TH OOO... 000s $223,160. .. .221,160 00 


Total. -cccccscccccscccccecnscsssecess Saale? SO 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Henry Ledyard, to be Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States at Paris. 
John A. Parker, of Virginia, to be clerk to the Commis- 
sioner for marking the boundary between the United States 
and the Republic of Texas. 











Murder.—The Mobile Chronicle of the 7th says that Mr. 
Flaval Vivien was murdered on the Monday night previous, 
at his residence near Washington Court House. He was sit- 
ting at the supper table, and was shot the door, which 
was standing open. Mr. V. was one of the most 

citizens of Washington County; and not having bad a quar 








rel with any gne, suspicion is at @ loss upon whom to settle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





From the Charleston Courier of Tuesday. 
CAPTURE OF FORTY-SIX INDIANS. 

The steamboat Charleston, Capt. Love, arrived at this 
= yesterday afternoon, from Fort Mellon, via Black 

reek, having on board Lieut. Hanson, of the U.S. army, 
with several U. 8. soldiers, who had in charge 46 Indians, 
consisting of men, women and children, captured at Fort 
Mellon on the7th inst. ‘The Indians, it bad come 
in to receive the rations which it had been the practice to 
distribute among them, when Lieut. H., being in 
sion of information (received by express the day previous) 
respecting the massacre of Col. Harney’s detachment, 
promptly determined to make them prisoners. In accom- 
plishing this, however, it became nec to shoot two of 
the Indians, who attempted to escape. Charleston 
proceeded to Castle Pinckney, where the Indians will 
doubtless be imprisoned until orders can be received as to | 
their final destination. 

We must express our gratification at the course pursued | 

Lt. Hanson, and hope that the promptness and decision 
he has exhibited on this occasion, will be followed up b 
other officers, should a like opportunity offer. No out. 
dence can be placed ina treaty or arrangement with this 
treacherous people, and in their entire removal or ex- 
— only can the inhabitants of Florida hope - 
salety. 





Robbery.—A e containing $3,000 was stolen from 
the iron safe in the o of the ga Rail Road Com- 
pany at Saratoga Springs a few days since. The robber 
was arrested yesterday on board steam boat William 
Caldwell, on Lake George, and the money found in his 
yee The bills have been identified by Mr. Bene- 

the collector, and the fellow is in custody. 
[Albany Eve. Journal. 


cy Mr. C. W. James has resumed the Agency of The New-Yorker 
for the State of Ohio, and is now on a tour through that State. Our 
friends will please take notice. 

7 We will send The New-Yorker for one year to any person who 
will inform ws where lives Mr. Adolphus Clapp, (formerly of Aurora, 
Erie Co. N. Y.) and what are his present circumstances, 








THE NEW-YORKER. 

The Publishers of The New-Yorker respectfully announce the com- 
mencement of a New Volume of their journal on the 2ist of Septem- 
ber next, being the Eighth of the double Quarto Edition, and com- 
pleting the Sixth year of its publication in the Folio or common news- 
paper form. 

The New-Yorker is now so widely known as to render superfluous 
any detailed delineation of its character and objects. Suffice it here 
that the work is intended to sustain the reputation of a Weekly Lit- 


Since writing the above, we received the following from || erry Journal not inferior in ability and standing to any on either side 
‘our correspondent at St. Anguiiaw ine, E. F. Aug. 9, 1899, .|/ 2f the Atlantic, About two-thirds of its columns are devoted to the 
s , Sn Se oP | best Original and Selected Literature, comprising Reviews, Essays 
Lieut. W. E. Hanson, in command of Fort Mellon, on | (Scientific and Literary), Tales, Poems, choice Extracts from New 


receipt of intelligence of the massacre of Col. Harney's : ; 
pon a | imm owe seized some 40 Indians who mo | Werks, Biographical end Historical Sketches, dr. Ac. In thie de 


: : | partment, Critical Notices of nearly all new publications of interest 
rp pene f a oan defied oan Pm iehees will be given. The remaining columns will be devoted to a condensed 








Died. 
August 16, of hydrophobia, Richard T. Jeter, 16. 
Also, Rebecca, wife of James Harris, 25. 
Brooklyn, 21 i 


. 21, Price. 

Worcester, Aug. 19, Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D., 84. 

aa Aue: 17, Jesse Baldwin, Esq., an officer in the Revolution- 
or, 

Detroit, Aug. 4, L. Wallace, of this city, 37. 

R Conn., Aug.13, Gen. Joshua King,81. He was an officer 
in 8 's im the Army of the Revolution. 

Charleston, 8.C., Aug. 3, of stranger's fever, Capt. Stephen Besher, 
of this city, master of the packet-ship Catharine, 35. 

NewHaven, Aug. \3, Susan Edwards, wife of Rev. E. 8. Dwight, 52. 

sere Conn., Aug. 13, Ezekiel Huntley, at the advanced age of 
87. (Mr. ry fre born in the vicinity of Norwich, in this State, 
aad resided in that city the greatest part of his life. At the com- 
mencement of the War of Independence, he joined the first regiment 
of troops raised in that part of the State, which, under the command 
of Gen. Jedediah Huntington, marched to Cambridge, Mass., soon af- 
ter the battle of Lexington. For more than sixty years he was an ex- 
emplary men ber of the ional Church, under the Rev. 
Dr. Lord, and then his suecessor, Kev. Dr. Strong, whose personal es- 
teem and friendship he enjoyed to the close of their lives; and such 
was the excellence of his disposition, and amiableness of his temper, 
that the latter described him as ‘the man without an enemy.’ A few 
of the last years of his life were spent in this city, in the family of 
Charles Sigourney, Esq., whose wife was his daughter and only child. 
Age sat lightly upon him, leaving him in od pee ee of the memo- 
ry of his early days, while his heart was filled with gratitude for the 
comforts and blessings which fell to his lot through life. His consti- 
tution was naturally good, and, having been strengthened by a life of 
industry and temperanee, under the influence of divine grace and the 
blessing of a mild and amiable temper, he was enabled to endure for 
several years the wasting pain of a cancer in the eye, without a mur- 
mur or complaint, and with the most exemplary patience. His last 
sickness was of short duration; and after less than twenty-four hours 
of gentle suffering he was gathered like a shock of corn fully ripe in 
its eeason, supported, as there is every reason to believe, by the rod 
and staff of his Saviour, and admitted into the presence of his Re- 
deemer. dartford Courier.) 


- NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT. | 








raise, and reflects great credit upon the decision and firm- , “***#¢t of the Political and General Intelligence of the day, Domesti 
Ls of Lieut. Hence. k seldom fal to the bot of a junior and Possign. Under this bend, thocsturns of oll impartant Elections 
officer to exercise any discretion or assume any responsi- | Te*sbout the United States will be carefully compiled and comp 
bility—bat in this case we cannot bnt rejoice that the post *'t® those of former Elections, so as so give a clear exhibit of the re- 
was in command of a gentleman, who has acted with all '*tive strength of each political party in the several States. All po- 





Saturday, August 24, 183.. 


Ashes, per 100 Ibs.— 
Pot, Ist sort, 1837..8. ...4.5 00. 
Pearl -| 




















due regard to the rights of others as well as what was duc litical movements of interest will likewise be briefly and impartially || Liverpool .......... 9 00.4.9 50. | 

the lanevests of the Soe. Lt. Hanson bas abandoned , “*rosicled. In Gne, it will be the general aim of this paper to be Gret wy ag ae 

Fort Melion in consequence of its unhealthiness. | eeful and instructive, then agreeable and entertaining. The steady || ., +20 10.0.0 144 . 3. 
“ ‘ ‘ ceo || support through the last three years of an average of more than 8,000 || Upiand ............ 0 13.4.0 14. | Butter, Goshen dairy. 22.¢.. 24. 

Prom Tasrico.—The schr. George W. Wetter, Cap- | subscribers warrants the belief that the conduct of the work has not Fish, per cwt.— |“ Western“ . 16.¢.. 18. 
tain Delvaille, arrived yesterday morningfrom Tampico, , disappointed the hopes of its friends, while it has secured the decided ee raserenees 3 ear rg Chsese, Amnesia <0. Sie 4 io 
whence she sailed on the 31st Jaly. The Wetter brings | approval of an intelligent public. Such as it has been it will continue eo, "0 35.011 00.| Bie per 100ib...4 Seca 5. 
no intelligence of importance. Every thing was quiet in | to be, with the exception of the additional aid already secured in its “ No.3.....6 %.«.7 3%) | Salt, p. bush. T. isl. 37.6.. 37) 
Tampico, and commerce bad resumed its wonted activity. | Editorial department, to which it is hoped that still further strength || Herrings...........3 50.4.5 00. | Liverpool ground.... 38.0.. 40. 
One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in specie | will be added by arrangements now in progress. If unwearied exer- || Shad, Conn. — 00.419 0. a per Ib.— : a 
was brought by the Wetter, consigned to various commer- | tion and « fixed resolve to spare no labor or expense which may tend || yo "York sup..2.-.. -..@-. ... | Crude, El.......... J6ca.. 6h 
cial houses in this city. || to elewate the character of their work can avail any thing, the under- |) Western Canal ..... 6 37ja.6 62} Swgars, per ib— 

‘The brig Rebecca, from Liverpool, was seized at Tam- | signed are justified in cherishing @ confidence that their journal will | Baltimore, How'd-st. 6 37}4.6 50. St. Croix........s+0+ .Bha.. 10. 
pico, by the Mexican government, and sold to¢he captain at any rate maintain the standing it has already attained in the public panes City... ; — 7 0. |e teens Ui -0.. ist 
of the Wetter. She was to have sailed for New O | eattmnation, H. GREELEY & CO. |! iiss ileal ........4W0.6.. ...|_ “ _-Mescovede. .6ie.. 3% 
on the 4th inst.—This intelligence we find stated on the || Coxprriows—The Quarto Edition of The New-Yorker is issued || Grain, per bush.— Brazil..White ...... .9ga.. 10. 
bulletin board of the Merchants’ Exchange. On the other | every Saturday evening on s large imperial sheet (25 by 40 inches) of | Wheat, N. Re. .see+. o+.@s ++ | Manilla..Browm..... .To@.. 76 
hand, the Courier of last evening savs that the Rebecca | superior paper, each number containing rixteen large pages of three | is es 3% 33° Lamp.ocoevoeet a.a.. ss. 
sailed from ‘Tampico on the 25th of July with 663,569 dol-| columns each. This edition forms two ample volumes of 432 pages = )~—N Carolina..1 30.4.1 35. Tallow, ee 
Aars in specie on board. [N. O. Bee, Aug. 8th. | each per annum, making 864 pages in a year, excluding Advertise | Rye, Northern....... G8.4.. 84. | Foreign..ccccesseces 12 «.. iat 

By the schooner Enterprise, from Metamoras, we learn | ments and including 52 pages of New end Popular Music, of which | Cora, Yetow Bev. gers se. | American .....++++0+ 12.6. 


that General Lemus was injeommand of 2000 Federalists | one is given in each number, This edition is afforded to subscribers y 
at Montclova on the 27th inst, and intended to march to | 9¢ Pour Dollars per anoum, or Three aud a Half when paid absolute- || Oats, South & North. 40.¢.. 50. | Gunpowder ......++. 55.4.1 00. 


Monterey and attack Canalizo, whose forces were inferior | jy jp advance. Three Copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted | 


to those of Lemus. Trade was ata stand at Metamoras | free of Postage, or Tea Copies for Thirty Dollars. 


Temperence movement in South Carolina.—The people | 
in some parts of South Carolina are seeking to abolish 


The New-Yorker, Folio Edition, is printed on « large imperial 


the | sheet (25 by 37 inches) of fine white paper, and afforded to subscribers 


Jaws licensing the retail of ardent spirits. On the 22d ult. at Three Dollars per annum, or Two and a Half if paid in advance.— 


at a meeting in Prince William's parish, a memorial to the | 
legislature was unanimously adopted, praying that the sale 
of egictnees liquors may be restricted to apothecaries and | 
druggists, and all others —_ be prohibited from sell 
ing in less quantities than 20 gallons. The be agi 
tated in difleremt sections of the State, and brought 
before the Legislature at their next session. In many coun-, 
ties it is ex the elections will turn out on the 
question w *r the candidate is favorable to the modifi- 
cation of the license laws. [ Newark, Adv. 


Caution—New Fraud.—We had exhibited to us lately” 
a note of the denomination of teu doHars rporti to be 
of the “ Mechanics’ Bank deg Be. As there is, 
no such Institution in existence, it will be well forthe pub- | 
lic to be on their guard, The following is a description | 
of the note: | 

10s, letter A. payable to Hall, dated July tet, 1839—' 
signed M. Bull, President; J. A. Lewis, C 
A. Ely, Philadelphia, Engraver. Filling up and signatures 
same hand-writing. 





Five Copies will be sent for Ten Dollars reaching us free of charge, 
and any larger number iv proportios. Subscriptions to either Edi- 
tion are respectfully solicited. Address H. Greeley & Co. 1 Ann-st 
New-York. 

*,* Editors with whom we exchange will oblige us by noticing our 
New Volume, where they cannot consistently copy our Prospectus. — 
All newspapers which publish our Prospectus will be entitled to our 
forthcoming volume, without sending their own sheet in exchange 
only when they have political or local intelligence of interest. 








gMaccied, 

July 11, Peter Barron to Elmira Wright. ; 

Aug. 20, William C. Martin to Rachel M. Martin. , 

New Baltumore, N.Y., Aug. 13, Wm. McMurray of New-York to 
Chariotte Au Southwick. i 

Rochester, Aug. 14, Jason B. Packard Esq. of Ann Arbor, to Corne- 
lia A. Kennedy. : ; 

Batavia, Aug. 12, Gen. John A. McElwain, of Warsaw, to Lomira 
Sutherland 


Paris, July 2, Wm Young, Esq., youngest son of Rear-Admiral 


ier ; Charles | Young, to Harriet Elizabeth, only child of A. 8, Wellington, Esq., of 


Charleston, 8. C., Editor of the Charleston Courier. 
Syracuse, Aug. 14, John Fleming, jr., Surrogate of Onondaga Co. 
to Elvira Wheaton. 





0” Look ont for $1 Ohio Railroad notes altered to 3s. 
The large figure 3 on the end of the note, and the words 
three dollars in the middle, are _— upon the original 
note. It is only necessary to hold up the bill to the light 
to detect the fraud. [Cleaveland Gazette. 

CF Counterfeit 3s, letter H.; dated Feb. 8, 1838, 
the Cumberland Bank, Bri , N. J. are in cireu 
They may be easily distinguished from the genuine notes, 





b ing and the siggatures, which are exe 
outed om the coumterselte, — 


| 


7 ia, A t 13, by Rev. Stephen H. Tying, D. D., Rev. 
semen We Cocke. = Meister of St. George's Church, N.York, 
to Emily, daughter of the late Crooke Stevhenson, Exq.. of Philada. 

Cheeter, Mass. 1.8. & e Vose, , of Lancaster, Mass., to 
W., daughter of the late Hon. Wm. M. Ric 
lew Haven, Conn., — 6 Voorhees, U. 8. N., to 
rriet, of the v. 
te 14, Sherman Croswell, one of the Editors of the 
Albany Argus, to Delia, daughter of John Adams, Esq. 
rae hake’ ot Se 08 ee ee 
Vi E. Jefferson a 
Aer Ameen Rober Beart, jr., to Sarah 8. Satterlee, all 


Teas, per lb.— 
Barley, N. R.......++ «+ Boo ove | Imperial .........+.. 55.4.1 00. 


Heps, per lb.— | Hyson .....e0es 
| First sort, 1837...... 15.¢.. 16. | Young Hyson. 





Leather, per Ih— Hyson Skin .: .a.. . 
Sole, Oak ..... ecceece Q1.e.. 28. Souchong .... 20.¢e.. 35. 
| “ Hemlock ....+. 20j¢.. 23. | Bohea .....+++ soe 17.4... 
Molasses, per gal.— Tobacco, Ib — 
New Orleans.......-. 36.a.. 37. | RichmondaPetersburg10.¢.. 15. 
Porto Rico & St.Croix 36.a.. 39. North Carolina...... .9.@.. 14. 
ecccee 33.e.. HM. Kentucky ........... 10.¢.. 16. 
| English Islands...... 30.4.. 31. Dadies’ Twist ...... 25.e.. 3. 
| Cavendish ...... soos 18.4.. 4. 


ove coe, SM. Wool, per lb.— 
1 08.a.1 10. | Am. Sax. fleece...... 55... @. 
1 18.@.1 19. | Do. full blood Merino 50.¢.. 55. 
Plaister Paris, per ton ...3 624 | Superfine, pulled .... 530.4.. 55. 
H T° PRINTERS.—The following REDUCED PRICES will here- 
after be charged for Printing Types at BRUCE’S New-York 
Type Foundry, No. 13 Chambers-street, and No. 3 City-Hall Place: 
| Pica. «ose eeeceees eee Perrrritiri ttitt aomeas oe a pound. 











SSttese 
eetetess 


Nonpareil........ 
AGBle « ccccessccccsceeececceese Ov eveccecess 108 
Pearl. ...... 0405+ oc cecece coceccnecs cece ohOD 


Ornamental Letter and other t ip proportion, 

These are the prices on a credit of ix months but we wish at this 
time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and will therefore 
make a discount of five pee ones. for New-York acceptances at ginety 

ten cent. 
“Wye bere paved o-a added to our former extensive assortment sev- 
enty-five different Kinds and sizes of Ornamenial Letter, em’ 
Condensed, Extra-Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, 
Ornamental, Modern Thin-Faced Black, &c. ; 100 New Flowers, 
a great variety of Gees nts, forming altogether the most extensive 


and elcgant assortment im the United States, and 

ay oe ana P 
a 

oo of New who publish this Advertisement three times 


before the first of November, 1839, sendinz us one of the publications, 

will receive payment when they purchase from the foundry four 

times the amount of their bill. GEORGE BRUCE & Cu. 
aug? It fag 
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BY THE FLOWING GUADALQUIVER. 
ROMANCE—IN THE OPERA OF FARINELLI—WRITTEN BY C. L. BARNETT—COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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Min-strelsad - - - ae He mourns ue loved, 2 bis riage death is calm - - - ny cheap. Bonenth thatdtear + + bime tide: Ske 
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a A- ete ™ her death in vain—A -las! - - - he weeps her death - vain. 
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THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— > 
| Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 1 Ann-street, N. Y. 2 
By H.GREELEY & Co. 
| Terme—Three Dollars and a Half per annum in advance; Five be 
|Doliers for a year and a half; Three copies a year for $10 or five w 
|\copies fer $15. a rae W 
THE NEW-YORKESB—(FOLIO)— tit 
Sern ee at No. 1 Ann-st., N. Y. 
Dollars Fifty Cents per annum in advance. Five 





















Terms —Two 
copies will be sent for Ten Dollars. 








